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SEE PAGE 7) if 





on Hirostone, Jie 
without an accident 


Here is convincing evidence that highway 
accidents can be avoided. Ab Jenkins, the famous race 
driver who holds more speed records than any other 
man in automotive history, drove a million miles on 
Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires over the highways of every 
state in the union without an accident of any kind. What 
a tribute to the reserve safety built into Firestone tires— 


what a reward for careful driving! 


In a traction and non-skid test, a leading university 
proved that Firestone High-Speed Tires will stop your 
car up to 25% quicker. Gum-Dipped Cords have proved 
in every test that they have greater heat resistance and 
that they give you greatest blowout protection. 


You can obtain greater protection for your family 
and yourself by stopping today at your nearest 
Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store or Firestone 
Dealer and equipping your car with Firestone 
High Speed Tires. 

Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard 


Crooks or Nelson Eddy—with Margaret Speaks Monday 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C.— WEAF Network 


MASTERPIECE 


of TIRE 


CONSTRUCT! iN J 
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LEICA PHOTO BY HANS KLOSS OF ACTUAL STAGE SCENE OF **sumBO** 
AT NEW YORK HIPPOOROME 


WATCH THAT STEP! 


Whether it's elephants or humming birds, 
Leica, the candid camera, ‘stops’ motion 
clearly, sharply. Snapshots by lamplight, fire- 
light, moonlight. 
Get The LEICA MANUAL 

The most fascinating of all books on pho- 
tography. Tells everything in its 500 pages 
about the art of candid camera photography. 
Worth many times more than the $4 it costs. 
At your photographic dealer or bookstore. 


Leica 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
MINIATURE 
CANDID 
CAMERA 
Model G 
with 
f:2 Summar 
Speed Lens 
PRICES START AT $99. U. S. PAT. NO. 1,960,044 
E. LEITZ, INC. e¢ DEPARTMENT 126 
60 EAST 10th ST., NEW YORK CITY 







































































































































































































































































WILLIAMS 


AQUA VELVA 
AFTER SHAVING 
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2. Soothes tiny nicks and scrapes. 
3. Protects against chapping. 

4. Ends dry skin. 

La uit e]gohd- Mel) ol-lolgelala- 

6. Costs little per day. 
















THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. N.W.-1 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. 
(LaSalle, MONTREAL, Can.) 


Please send me a sample bottle of Aqua 
Velva for the enclosed 3c in stamps. 
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CENTRIPETAL FORCES: Why does France 
want security ? Because the French had their 
country invaded by Germany 33 times in 1,- 
500 years—an average of one invasion every 
50 vears. 

What has France got in return for the 
evacuation of the Rhineland; for the col- 
lapse of her money which followed the war 
and the effort at restoration: for the release 
of America’s frozen credits in Germany; for 
the cancellation of all but the smallest frac- 
tion of her claims to reparations ; for the vol- 
untary reduction of her armed forces? 
France put Locarno to the credit side, but 
apart from that she inclined to find very lit- 
tle. 

Thanks to the British the 
armed, and the Locarno treaties and the en- 
tire collective system discarded 
into the ash can. 

Countries like Poland or Czechoslovakia 
which have no natural frontiers must think 
about their neighbors. And it is astonishing 
that people who like so much to speak about 
disarmament are the who 
lightly about the necessity of changing fron- 
tiers. It is just as if nations were told: Please 
put down your arms and then we will carve 
a new and beautiful Europe out of your own 
flesh and bones. Only one people in history 
answered to such an invitation; it was Car- 
thage at the beginning of the Third Punic 
War, and the result was that Carthage was 
not only destroyed but eradicated from the 
soil, 


Germans re- 


have been 


same speak so 


German leaders, Hitler in particular, seen 
to have overlooked the maxim—Onieta no 
movere—do not try to get rest by the wa 
of trouble. All their actions tend towards 
violation of international law and human 
principles whenever political 
quired. 


necessity re- 


Therefore, itis not surprising to see the 
Little Entente, the Baltic States, the Balkan 
Entente, and Poland with France g 
the beautiful motto of this great country 
E Pluribus Unum and also the saving of Ben- 
jamin Franklin: “If we do not hang together, 
we will hang separately.” 

JEROME W. Jvurewicz 

Chicago, Il. 


NOT OVERLOOKED: News-\Veek prides 
itself on its unbiased presentatio1 the 
news ; takes umbrage when any correspondent 
questions its impartiality. 


i 
- 5 


There is such a thing as negative 
When News-WEEK omits any met 


itiol 


soever of a national event, readers may be 
pardoned for assuming that News-\\ cal- 
ors the news by omitting portions of it whicl 
might favor causes to which it is unfriendl 
On the evening of Mar. 5, for the first time 
in history, a national hook-up was turned 
over to the Communist Party for a fifteen- 
minute radio address by Earl Browder. The 


vesture toward recognition of free 
aroused a storm of protest; it was violently 
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HUCK FINN 
from a painting 
by Worth Brehm 


UNABRIDGED, in a single volume, 
the favorite works of Mark Twain 


Complete Books 


ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 
ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN 


A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 
IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT 


LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 





Shorter Works —Each Complete 





THE MAN THAT CORRUPTED 
HADLEYBURG 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 
EXTRACT FROM 
CAPTAIN STORMFIELD’S VISIT 
TO HEAVEN 
‘THE JUMPING FROG 
PUDD'NHEAD WILSON 
EVE'S DIARY 
THE PETRIFIED MAN 
PUNCH, BROTHERS, PUNCH , 
THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHAN 
THE AWFUL GERMAN LANGUAGE 
MY BLOODY MASSACRE 
SPEECH ON THE WEATHER 


—And Many Other Favorites 


«ees FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


THE FAMILY 





MARK TWAIN 


3% .N many ways in the past year Mark Twain’s centenary has been 

= celebrated. The Book-of-the-Month Club has felt that there was no 

a more fitting way to‘honor him than to reproduce in a single volume 

/his best-loved works. This book was distributed, free, among its 

members as a book-dividend. For a short period it will be offered to new 

members, to demonstrate only one of the many advantages of obtaining 
some of the books you buy through the Book-of-the-Month Club. 

What we here propose is this: mail the inquiry coupon and a copy of THE 
FAMILY MARK TWAIN will immediately be put aside in your name, and held 
until we hear whether or not you care to join. In the meantime, a booklet 
will at once be sent to you outlining how the Club operates. 


No Compulsion to Buy Any Book 


Study this booklet at your leisure. You 
may be surprised, for instance, to learn 
that belonging to the Club does not mean 
you have to pay any fixed sum each year. 
Nor does it mean that you are obliged to 
take one book every month, twelve a year 
(you may take as few as four). Nor are 


you ever obliged to take the specific book- 


of-the-month selected by the judges. You 
have complete freedom of choice at all 
times. More than 125,000 families—com- 
posed of discerning but busy readers like 
yourself—now obtain most of their new 
books through the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. What are the advantages that in- 
duce them to do so? 


Books You May Have Missed 


The principal one is that you really ob- 
tain and read the new books you promise 
yourself to read. Time and again (is it 
not true?) you miss notable new books 
through pure procrastination. Have you, 
for instance, as yet read The Last Puritan, 

by George Santayana; or Life With 
Father, by Clarence Day; or Old 
Jules, by Mari Sandoz; or The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. 
Lawrence; or With Napoleon in 
Russia, by General de Caulain- 
court; or Paths of Glory, by Hum- 
phrey Cobb — to mention only a 


few outstanding books which were distri- 
buted widely by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club in the past year. Over the past few 
years there have undoubtedly been dozens 
of new books which you were very anxious 
to read at the time, but which you would 
confess sadly you simply never “got 
around to.” 

This would never happen if you belong 
to the Book-of-the-Month Club. Without 
a cent of expense, you would be kept 
advised every month, through the most 
careful book-reporting service that has 
ever been organized, about all the impor- 
tant new books published; and the Club's 
unique system effectually insures you 
against missing the particular ones you 
wish to read. 


One Book Free for Every Two Bought 


In addition, there are very marked 
material advantages in belonging to the 
Club. Records over the past years show 
that for every two books its members pur- 
chased, on the average they received one 
book free. Book-dividends alone — of 
which THE FAMILY MARK TWAIN is an 
example—amounted to more than $1,- 
250,000 worth last year alone. 

If you are interested, simply mail the 
coupon below, and a free copy of THE 
FAMILY MARK TWAIN will be reserved in 
your name, pending your reading of the 
booklet we shall send you. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 233 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Presse send me without cost, a booklet outlining how 
the Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Name. 





Address 





City 


State... 





Books shipped te Canadian members through Book-of-the Month Club (Canada) Limited 
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In THE wor_p of catering, white caps are 
common, black caps are rare, for a black 
cap means chef par excellence. 







No one questions Paul Reiss’ right to 
wear one. He won the right in the finest 
hotels of England, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Egypt, Australia and many another 
country, now supervises the menus for all 
of Southern Pacific’s dining cars. 













In his prodigious memory are the recipes 
for many a praiseworthy dish, including 
the one he went 3,000 miles to get. It hap- 
pened many years ago when Reiss and a 
friend were employed on rival vessels of a 
large steamship line. His friend had the 
recipe for a marvelous chicken dish, would 
not divulge it. Reiss guessed that the recipe 
came from Ceylon, sailed clear to Colombo 
to get it. Its name: Curried Chicken With 
Rice, Colombo. 

News WEEK readers desiring this recipe 
will find it on page 10 of Southern Pacific’s 
booklet of dining car recipes. Please send 
6¢ postage, address O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
NW-32, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 














Help yourself 
Gone are the days when meals on the train 
were expensive. Three years ago Southern 
Pacific introduced “Meals Select” in all its 
dining cars, offered passengers a wide choice 
of complete breakfasts, luncheons and din- 
ners for very reasonable prices. 








He went 3,000 miles for a recipe. Why his cap is black. 


Twin favorites with dining car guests are 
Southern Pacific’s famed Salad Bowl and 
Casserole. The former is a simple salad 
of lettuce, tomatoes and other vegetables 
served in a large bowl; the latter a delli- 
cious stew of choice lamb, potatoes and 
vegetables served piping hot in a rough 
pottery casserole. Courteous waiters place 
these before you, really mean it when they 
say, “Help yourself, as many times as you 


wish. No stops 


All Southern Pacific long distance trains 
carry dining cars, make no stops for meals. 





be —]| OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
bese COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Southern Pacific 
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Herewith the leading trains of the west’s 
biggest railroad. Completely air-condi- 
tioned, they bracket the west, serve most of 
its principal cities and scenic wonders. Any 
questions concerning a trip to California 
or Mexico will be promptly, cheerfully an- 
swered by Mr. Bartlett, Dept. NW-32, 310 
So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
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attacked in Congress, in the Hears; Press 
and as ardently defended in other quarter. 
The address was answered by Hamilton Fish 
on the evening following and by Fathe 
Coughlin the Sunday following. 

Perhaps News-WEEK considered this a 
cident so unimportant as not to warrant men. 
tion in its next following issue. Howe i‘ 
the suspicion suggests itself that News-Wep, 





omitted the incident because it in obvi 
Communists, because it was a remarkable 
gesture in free speech (for these days) }, 
cause the impression created by Browder an 
so favorable, and because the “answers” were 


so weak, 
What about it ? 

Henry N., Gitrp 
Denver, Colo. 





Editorial Note: Mr. Gleed overlooked Page 29 
March 7 News-Weex. ie, 
- 


HEIDELBERG: American university 
idents may prattle all they like about aca. 
demic freedom. They may solemnly stig; “4 
tize certain foreign universities as mer 
in the hands of their country’s 
They may hospitably open their portal 
exiled professors from Europe. 

But when | read in News-WeEEeEk that eie! 
American universities and colleges have a. 
cepted invitations to send representatives ; 
Heidelberg’s so-called 550th anniversary 
am inclined to believe actions speal louder 
than words. British universities were no: 
hoodwinked by Nazi propaganda. Why have 
Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, Western Re. 
serve, Amherst, Vassar, Kentucky and Mich. 
igan shown such a lack of moral sense? | x 
ashamed of them all, and particularly of on 
—my own alma mater. 





€ 













; JaMEs Fenwick 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


- Editorial Note: Amherst, Western Reserve ond 
Vassar may be exempted from Mr. Fenwick’s contempt. 
Heidelberg’s press office stated it had erred in announc- 


ing Amherst’s acceptance. Dr. Winfred G. Leutner 
dean of Western Reserve, and Dr. Henry Noble } 
Cracken, president of Vassar, said their institutions | 
not received invitations. Last week Heid: 
nounced two more acceptances: Virginia and the ( 


lege of the City of New York. Dr. John L 
president of Virginia, denied this, declaring / 

clined the invitation “promptly, firmly ay ite 
two weeks ago.’’ In New York, Dr. Frederick G.R 
nolds, faculty secretary of the College of the City 
New York, said: ‘‘That’s the first I’ve heard oj it.” In 
the midst of these contradictions Yale Unive 

plied affirmatively to Heidelberg’s invitation, 
warned that such action “‘does not alter Vale's conde 
nation of the control exercised by the present German 
Government over the universities.”’ 


14 issue we note one statement in regard t 
the story of the Opera Guild which inac- 
curate and which already at the time of writ- 
ing, has prompted several queries and criti- 
cisms. You state: “Besides the reliearsal 
Guild members have received privileges ‘ 
reduced rates for tickets.” This is not the 
case, Our members use the Guild for the pur- 
pose of making ticket reservations, but thes¢ 
are, of course, always at box-office prices 
Through the generosity of some of our meni- 
bers, we have been able to distribute tickets 
at reduced rates to deserving music students 
This service, which is known as the “Artists 
Memory Fund for Music Students,” is nat- 
urally not extended to our members, but is a 
purely philanthropic enterprise. 

Realizing that the mistake has undoubtedly 
occurred in the process of cutting down the 
material which we gave your representativ¢, 
trusting that you will give prominence to this 
correction, and thanking you for your Co 
operation in telling the Guild story, I am 

Mary E.tis PELTZ 

The Metropolitan Opera Guild 

New York City 


OPERA GUILD: On page 43 of your Mar. 
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IN A COMPANY THAT 
TAKES ONLY GOOD RISKS” 





When you think it over it’s just as natural as draw- 
ing your breath. A fire insurance company that 
accepts only responsible owners of sound property 
is bound to have lower than average fire losses — 
both in number and amount. Fewer losses mean 
— protection — and lower cost insurance for 
everybody in the company. 

“That’s exactly what has happened in ‘the com- 
pany of careful people.’ United is a mutual company 
owned and operated by its policyholders. The sav- 
ings we make come straight back to us. Every year 
since I’ve been in it I’ve received a dividend of from 
25 % to 35 % of the standard premium cost, the exact 
amount varying on different kinds of property. 


“If your property meets our requirements (and 








The Company 


Careful People 














they are reasonable enough) you are heartily wel- 
come to join us and share in our gg. We place 
greatest emphasis on the character of our policy- 
holders and on their willingness to co-operate in 
preventing fires although we cannot accept poorly 
constructed property. We operate on the principle 
that good risks deserve to buy the best insurance 
at lower cost than bad risks. 

“Of equal importance — we're one of the strong- 
est, soundest companies in the country. A company 
which has fewer losses to pay will inevitably pro- 
vide the greatest security as well as the lowest cost.” 

* * * 
Fill out and send the coupon below and we'll tell what 


your approximate dollars and cents savings would have 
been in “the company of careful people.” 











JNITED MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


31 St. James Ave., Boston In Canada, Federal Bidg., Toronto 













Please send me your booklet: “Safer Fire Insurance at Lower 
Cost.”’ I would be interested in the saving for: N. 3-21 


UNITED‘ MUTUAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Amouat of coverage, $ 





Type of property. 





Expiration date of present policy 





Name 









United Mutual writes fire insurance for manufacturers, merchants, and individuals; also compen- Address 
‘ation, automobile, and general liability insurance through Liberty Mutual Insurance Company 
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For The RIGHT Truck | 


Ir hauling at a profit is im- 
portant to your business, then 
no matter what your require- 
ments may be, there’s a truck 
for your job in the Internation- 
al line. The 26 International 
models come in a total of 70 
wheelbase lengths. Carryin 
capacities — from Half- 
Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
Here, in one line of trucks, the 
needs of the trucking world 
are met completely. 


Each year increasing num- 


YY -ton truck, 
pick-up body 


bers of truck operators realize 
that this sees, line holds 
the best solution to their haul- 
ing problems. International's 
new-truck registrations for the 
year 1935 over 1934 showed a 
gain nearly three times as large 
as that of the truck industry as 
a whole. 


Drop in at any International 
branch or dealer and inspect 
these trucks. A demonstration 
will point the way to new profit 
in your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave, 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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GERMANY: Fuehrer Wants Equality for Berlin; Paris Wants 


An Emasculated Reich; London Wants Peace—and a Lot of Arms 


<a hi 


INTERNATIONAL 


WIDE WORLD 


Watchers on the Rhine Spy Out One Steel and Concrete Reason Why ‘They Shall Not Pass’ 


“Thank the Fuehrer with Yes!” 

Eighteen thousand Berliners trum- 
peted back: “Ja, Ja!” 

Reich-Cheerleader Goebbels flung out 
an arm: “Germany’s need for colonies 
must be considered! !” 


“Ja, Jal” 

“Hitler’s peace offer is unequaled in 
history! ! !” 

“Ja, Jal’ 

The chorus swept over Germany. At 
Cologne artillerymen yah’d as they 
rolled tons of long range guns and 
howitzers into a slaughterhouse—for 
temporary storage. 


At Frankfort 10,000 green-uniformed 
men yah’d as they paraded as “con- 
stables” for the last time—on the mor- 
row they would don field gray, becom- 
ing part of the Rhineland Army. 


Peasants yah’d in the Rhenish for- 
ests, where an occasional cuckoo an- 
hounced the imminence of warmer 
Weather, 


Wuat War?: Behind the dull facade 
of the Paris Foreign Office, Foreign 
Minister Flandin—his arm still in a 
sling from a ten-month-old auto acci- 
dent—conferred with the envoys of 
Britain, France and Italy. 

The coolness of Anthony Eden, arch- 
sanctionist, disappointed Flandin. The 
acting mouthpiece of 8,000,000 French 
Voters wanted to demand immediate 
German evacuation of the Rhineland. 


But Eden represented the British Cabi- 
net. 

And the British Cabinet wanted 
peace, while preparing for war. It 
took an important preparedness step 
by naming Sir Thomas Walter Hobart 
Inskip as Defense Minister to coordi- 
nate the army-navy-air-force program. 
In leaving his post as Attorney Gen- 
eral, the granite-rooted Tory lawyer 
takes a $110,000 salary cut. 

Without trouble the government 
pushed through the House of Commons 
its $1,500,000,000 plan to rejuvenate its 
armed forces in three years. George 
Lansbury, venerable Laborite pacifist, 
provided the only spirited interruption 
by yelling: 

“Who is it we’re going to fight, why 
are we going to fight, and what is go- 
ing to be the end?” 

No one heeded him. Instead, all ears 
turned to Neville Chamberlain, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. The League of 
Nations Council, he said, would meet in 
three days. It would convene in Lon- 
don, instead of Geneva—a move obvi- 
ously intended to flatter the Fuehrer. 


Covca: Adolf Hitler went to Karls- 
ruhe, only 15 miles from the Rhine and 
the French border. Under a gigantic 
canvas tent, 10,000 Ja-men formed a 
field of brown stubble with their up- 
raised arms as he entered. Outside, in 
the City Stadium, 50,000 men, women 
and children howled and heiled. 


The Fuehrer himself screamed as 
though he thought his voice might car- 
ry upsteam to Strasbourg. 

“For three years now I have been 
fighting for Germany ... It may be 
said to me: ‘That is impossible... 
fantastic . . . idealistic’ . . . But I do 
not come before the German people as 
a babbler . . . I have tried to introduce 
common sense into our relations with 
the world... 

“Three years ago there was still a 
wide gap between us and Poland. It 
was possible for me to lessen the ten- 
sion and gradually to bring the two 
peoples together—thanks to the en- 
lightened grasp of another great leader 
and statesman...” 

He conferred the posthumous acco- 
lade on Marshal Pilsudski, late Polish 
hero-dictator. 

Then—after stressing his desire to 
live at peace with France, too—the 
Fuehrer indulged in a sudden attack of 
arithmetic: 

“If today I must have 30 air bombs 

. . each costs me 3,000 marks. If I 
add 1,500 marks, I can build a worker’s 
home... If I put one million air bombs 
in storage, I cannot boast... If I build 
a million homes ...I set up a monu- 
ment for myself!” 

But he returned, like a disgruntled 
lover, to the object of his unrest— 
France. La Belle “has taken up with 
Soviet Russia [that morning the Paris 
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Senate had approved the Franco-Rus- 
sian alliance] ... God have mcrcy upon 
the peoples who experience Bolshevism! 
. . . Germany does not want to impose 
National-Socialism ... We only hope 
other nations will permit no more 
cuckoo eggs to be laid in their nests!” 

Repeatedly, his hoarse voice broke. 
Coming to his final appeal, he fought a 
racking cough: 

“We have made a great offer to the 
world . . . the most magnanimous ever 
.- . . before me, no human being could 
have made this offer! 

“It will never be repeated! One thing 
ought to be understood by now...I 
am not a superficial prattler!” 

He fought for breath—then shrieked: 

“Nonsense holds the reins! Men are 
tearing each other to pieces! It is a 
war of all against all!” 


ISOLATION: While the Fuehrer spoke, 
Anthony Eden’s tired eyes scanned a 


— 


REICHSMARTYR: 


gold Cabinet room of the British For- 
eign Office, representatives of the Lo- 
carno signatories found Germany 
“guilty of violation” of the pact: “It 
will be for the Council, to whom France 
and Belgium have referred the matter, 
to pronounce itself...” 


FLoopuc¢catTs: Without waiting for 
pronouncements from the Old Lady of 
Geneva, Adolf Hitler put on a show 
that dwarfed all his previous super- 
theatrical ventures. 

All day Saturday, thousands of Ba- 
varians streamed to Munich in Swas- 
tika-flying cars and trucks. Forty-five 
special trains brought thousands more. 
By evening the southern capital’s 750,- 
000 population had swelled almost 50 
per cent. 

That night 300,000 persons flowed on- 
to Theresien Meadows, a 150-acre army 
drill-ground. Through them, Black 
Guards hewed a wide, mile-long path 


oo 
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Someone risked Nazi blackjacks to smuggle out this picture of Carl 


Ossietzky (X), 45, ex-merchant, once a fiery pacifist editor—today a frail, ill, concentra- 
tion-camp captive. The snapshot, which reached New York last week, shows how Hitler 
clothes and guards those who disagree with him in print. Albert Einstein and a dozen 


other world thought leaders proposed Ossietzky for the 1935 Nobel Peace Prize. 


But 


the Stockholm jury couldn’t see peace for war-dust and kept the award in its hope-chest. 





note delivered that morning by Am- 
bassador Leopold von Hoesch. Answer- 
ing Eden’s suggestion that the Reich 
withdraw all but 10,000 men from the 
Rhineland as a good-will gesture, the 
Wilhelmstrasse pointed out: 

“France has ... for her protection 
... the largest system of forts that has 
ever existed, [the friendship of] Italy, 
Belgium, Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
Russia [and a combined total] war 
strength of 30,000,000. 

“We are willing .. . to modify [the 
Rhineland occupation] provided France 
and Belgium follow an analogous atti- 
tude Should this view not be 
shared ... the German Government 
will naturally withdraw ... and hence- 
forth choose honorable isolation.” 

That night in the crimson, black and 


leading to a hall where 8,000 selected 
Ja-men awaited the Fuehrer. 

For an hour, in darkness, the mighty 
throng held its breath. Then—head- 
lights appeared. A racket of field guns 
burst the silence. Cheering broke in 
waves over the multitude. Like comb- 
ers in a following sea, they went with 
the Fuehrer’s car—to break at the base 
of a 95-foot granite deification of Ba- 
varia—from which into the overhead 
blackness many-colored rockets spun. 

Then, as Hitler stepped to the turf, 
floodlights strong as 50 full moons 
stunned the hysterical mob. 

Into the hall, a bodyguard of 15,000 
uniformed girls escorted the Fuehrer. 
On the stage he looked worried. His 
voice broke often. He coughed. 

“Certain circles say to me—Mr. Hit- 


——== 
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ler, make a gesture. A gesture! I hay 
offered the world '25 years of peace , |. 
the biggest gesture any man ca 
make!” 

He spoke of his sincerity. Hundred 
of Ja-children brought grimaces to his 
face by applauding at the wrong time 

“With trancelike sureness I go th 
way on which Destiny guides me... 
assumed the heaviest burden it is pog. 
sible for any man to assume... I doubt 
whether anyone else would have haj 
the courage!” 

His throat seemed about to explode, 
But he found strength for a word to the 
League: ‘No one can tell me there js 
such and such an international instity. 
tion I must respect! 

“God Almighty created me a German, 
I will act for the Germans and their ip. 
terests”—his voice became high and 
wild—“we will not stand being treated 
like a Negro State!” 


SMOKE: In St. James’s Park, the tall, 
stiff frame of Leopold von Hoesch 
moved to and fro, head bent in thought. 
Once or twice the Reich Ambassador 
paused and looked up at the high win- 
dows of the palace. 

Within the royal edifice, 200 newspa- 
per men eddied about halls hung with 
cutlasses, pikes, helmets, shields and 
other implements of war. On the pol- 











EUROPEAN CHECKERBOARD: W hos 
move next? French security-fiends would 
like to drive the Germans back, beyond the 
Rhine now, “before it’s too late.” Unless 
Hitler is stopped, preach Paris and Moscou 
alarmists, he will launch his Drang nach 
Osten—with Poland and Hungary as key 
allies—within two years. They claim the 
Reich Staff already has worked out a de- 
tailed plan for the Eastward Push—as 
stripes on map indicate. 





ished floors they stamped out hundreds 
of half-smoked cigarettes—the Peace 
Generals meeting in the Queen Ann 
Room had neglected to supply ashtrays. 

Around a walnut horseshoe table, un- 
der a great gold chandelier, sat some of 
the world’s foremost young men: Eden 
of Britain, 38 (see page 29) ; Dino Gran- 
di of Italy, 41; Paul van Zeeland, Bel- 
gian Premier and Princeton graduate, 
42; Poland’s Foreign Minister, Joseph 
Beck, 42; and Pierre-Etienne Flandin, 
the close-mouthed Parisian, 46. 

The precious tapestries and gilt- 
framed paintings looked down on other 
League Council members, too. Stanley 
Melbourne Bruce—middle name for his 
native Australian city—presided. 

Eden rose, put on his tortoise-shell 
glasses and read from notes: 

“. .. The future depends on the wis- 
dom of our decisions ... For today, I 
say only this: in our view a patent, i 
contestable breach of the Locarno Pacts 
has been committed .. .” 

Then he sat down. Crossing and ré 
crossing his legs—and yawning from 
nervous fatigue—he listened to Frances 
summation. With characteristic calm, 
Flandin made no gestures except with 
his fine-arched eyebrows: 


“This decision ... by Germany --:: 
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had been prepared ... for a long time culated to impress many generations. 


... I ask the Council to recognize and 
declare this violation .. .” 

Precisely for this purpose they had 
convened. But how far they were from 
reaching such a decision the next 
speech illustrated. Premier van Zee- 
land’s nervous attitude reflected his na- 
tion’s dilemma. 

“Think of my—” he began. But his 
voice cracked and he reached for a 
glass of water. Then he doubled up his 
fist: ‘Think of my small country... 
you will appreciate how vividly we re- 
call the past...” 

He pointed his index finger. 

“Despite everything, treaties will be 
required . . .” and he shot out both 
hands, palms up. In other words, Bel- 
gium supported Britain’s urge to ne- 
gotiate with Hitler. ; 

Flandin frowned. No one had any- 
thing else to say—except Bruce. The 
sportive Australian warned the dele- 
gates that their tobacco smoke was 
“ruining the tapestries ... Unless the 
gentlemen stop, I shall have to put up 
a No Smoking sign.” 

The meeting adjourned, to be re- 
sumed, later—in secret. 


Equal. After a couple of secret meet- 
ings, the bright young men agreed: 

1—To let Germany attend the League 
Council’s decisive meeting this week 
and plead its case “as an equal.” The 
Reich could not, of course, vote. Neither, 
for that matter, could France and Bel- 
gium, as parties to the dispute. 

2—To ignore the peace plans Hitler 
proposed in his speech announcing re- 
militarization of the Rhine zone. “It is 
not for the Council to give the German 
Government the assurance it desires.” 

Point 2 pleased the French somewhat. 
Point 1 irritated them considerably. An 
article in that morning’s Frankfurter 
Zeitung might have irritated them still 
more. 

The German writer pointed out that 
sanctions would force the Reich to sus- 
pend all payments on foreign credits— 
causing a loss to British investors of 
some $73,000,000. 

British financial circles made no se- 
cret of the fact that the City has put 
strong pressure on the Baldwin govern- 
ment against drastic action. 

British investments in the Reich are 
heavy—much heavier than in Italy. 
City loans have played an important 
part in Nazi rearmament. 


PEACE: Monday Frankfort celebrated 
Army Day—first anniversary of the re- 
turn of conscription—with a simple, un- 
military show. 

In the morning children marched 
down the Friedenstrasse singing of 
Friedeend—peace. 

Late in the afternoon the Fuehrer 
arrived from Berlin. A labor battalion, 
carrying spades instead of rifles, 
formed a guard of honor. Though 
Blackshirts patrolled the streets, regu- 
lar army units kept conspicuously in 
the background. 

None of the customary field guns and 
tanks appeared in the streets. 

At 6 P. M. Hitler arrived in Opera 
Square. After listening to a military 
band concert, he spoke words cal- 
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ACME 
Premier Paul van Zeeland 
Belgium Has Not Forgotten 


INTERNATIONAL 
bassador Leopold von Hoesch: 


‘Henceforth Honorable Isolation’ 





Sir 
the 





INTERNATIONAL 
Thomas Inskip, Minister for 
Coordination of Defense 





“I do not believe in military pacts 
... they are liable to spread fire if War 
should break out any place... 

“We want to forget the past... Not 
Locarno, nor the League of Nations 
nor Versailles is the issue ... but , . 
whether a nation of 68,000,000 shouij 
be excluded from sovereign rights , . 
I am not bargaining. My demands ane 
the minimum the German people cap 
secent ... .” 

And a final, friendly challenge: 

“I ask the German people: Will they 
bury the hatchet with the French? The 
answer is Yes. 

“The same question should be put to 
the French people. 

“And the same answer will be forth. 
coming!” 





















DOPE: ‘Second Schlieffen Plan’, 
Or a Panic-Prophet’s Nightmare 







Of all the rumors that skulked about 
Paris last week, the one that most 
frightened peace-loving Frenchmen 
came from the back-door of the War 
Ministry. 

The German General Staff—someone 
seemed to have discovered—has worked 
out a second Schlieffen Plan. The first 
—named after the Prussian strategist 
who conceived it—made possible the 
spectacular wheel-on-Paris movement 
by which the Kaiser’s armies almost 
won the World War in six weeks. 

The new project assumes the French 
border forts to be impregnable. With 
an equally strong Rhine-line, the Ger- 
mans would remain on the defensive in 
the West. 

They would strike instead at the 
heart of Czechoslovakia, cutting that 
country in two (see map). Here the 
stream of steel would split. Part would 
remain in Austria, for defense against 
attack by either Italy or Yugoslavia, or 
both. 

The main army would wheel through 
Central Europe—picking up the friend- 
ly Hungarians—while Polish forces 
kept Russia interested in the north. 
Dashing through Rumania—without or 
with opposition—-the Teutons would oc- 
cupy Odessa, then Kiev. 

Objectives: Dominion over Central 
Europe, hence the entire Continent; 
control of Rumanian oilfields and the 
Black Sea, to the detriment of Russia 
and Turkey; and donation of the rich 
Ukrainian wheatfields to Poland— 
which almost won them in 1920, when 
General Weygand of France saved 
Kosciusko’s land from Trotsky’s Cos- 
sacks. 






































Race-Reicaw: And if the Second 
Schlieffen Plan succeeded? Would the 
Reich’s leaders go on—taking advice 








from Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, sour- 
mouthed little inventor of the airy 
Aryan? 





Rosenberg advocates a Pan-Europa 
Empire based on “racial affinities.” It 
would embrace the Scandinavian and 
Baltic nations, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
emburg, Alsace, Lorraine, Austria and 
—thanks to the doctor’s rosy logic— 
the Slave Races of Bohemia, Hungary, 
Yugoslavia, Rumania and the Ukraine. 
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In 1931 Harry L. Hopkins worked 
hard as director of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
He caught Gov. Franklin Roosevelt’s 
eye, served briefly under him as State 
relief boss, then moved to Washington 
with him. 

Today the’ rangy ex-social worker 
toils unceasingly as head of a massive 
hodgepodge of industries with a person- 
nel seven times larger than the com- 
pined forces of General Motors, United 
States Steel, and the A. & P. chain 
stores. His 3,000,000-odd WPA work- 
ers perform every task from dance- 
teaching and basket-weaving to road- 
building and outhouse-construction. 

When the vast $4,800,000,000 work- 
relief program swung into operation 
last year, Republicans protested: “Four 
billion dollars could win any election.” 
Last week, with pot-shots zooming at 
WPA from all directions, Harry Hop- 
kins had reason to believe that four 


billion dollars might well lose an 
election. 
®* West Virginia’s relief “scandals” 


continued to flare. Week before last, 
young Rush Dew Holt of West Virgin- 
ia had mopped up the Senate floor with 
his State’s WPA organization. The 
whole set-up, he yelled in speech after 
speech, had become a political machine 
in the hands of his colleague Senator 
Matthew M. Neely and State WPA 
Administrator F. Witcher McCullough. 

While Senator Neely shot back that 
Holt had just been disappointed at fail- 
ure to get his own followers on WPA 
jobs, Hopkins sent special investigators 
into West Virginia. Last week he made 
public their bulky report. 

In effect it exonerated Neely and Mc- 
Cullough and reported main evidence of 
maladministration had popped up in the 
Parkersburg District, where Senator 
Holt’s brother, M. S. Holt Jr., had 
been in charge. 

The report, far from silencing Rush 
Holt, provoked new outpourings. “A 
whitewash,” he bellowed. “Investigation 
by WPA was like sending Baby-Face 
Nelson to investigate Dillinger.” 


* Other resounding charges of WPA 
corruption and political manipulating 
sent WPA investigators scurrying into 
Illinois, New York and Pennsylvania. 


* In Wisconsin’s $20,000,000 State Cap- 
itol at Madison, 100 striking WPA 
workers settled down for a week-end of 
Speech-making, singing and flipping 
cigarettes on plush carpets. 

From time to time, committees left 
fellow-strikers for special picketing duty 
outside Gov. Philip La Follette’s office 
and the home of Martin W. Torkelson, 
State WPA Administrator. 

Torkelson insisted he couldn’t raise 
the minimum monthly wage from $52 
to $60 without Federal approval. And 





RELIEF: ‘Scandal’ and Strike and Investigation; 
Comic Relief in New York; No Relief in Washington 
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Hopkins couldn’t give approval without 
sanctioning raises in every State. 

Dissatisfied, strike leaders threatened 
Monday to call out workers in every 
section of the State. 


® While Hopkins strove to mitigate 
charges of waste by cutting expendi- 
tures for next year, the National Con- 
ference of Mayors sent its president, 
Fiorello La Guardia of New York, to 
the White House. He urged that the 
mammoth flow of Federal relief funds 
be kept up full pace. 


® In New York City, one of Hopkins’s 
own orders kicked up a rumpus. 

He instructed all local administrators 
to identify WPA projects with red, 
white and blue signs: “USA—Work 
Program—WPA.” But Robert Moses, 
New York’s Republican Park Commis- 
sioner, would have none of his green 
spots “plastered with advertising ... 
political advertising.” Thereupon Vic- 
tor F. Ridder, city WPA Administra- 
tor threatened to call 71,500 hired hands 
out of Park projects. 

Mayor La Guardia, grateful recipient 
of past Federal relief funds, backed up 
Ridder, then phoned Hopkins for addi- 
tional support. 

A last-minute compromise gave the 
comic opera dispute a happy ending. 
Moses agreed to allow posters on con- 
struction jobs—if they were “small 
posters.” 


BATTLE: Meanwhile President Roose- 
velt worked out details for legislation 
that will extend Hopkins’ bumpy job 
another year. At his White House desk, 
he combed through long tables of fig- 
ures—relief estimates for 1936-37, 
scheduled to go to Congress this week. 

As anti-WPA Congressmen loaded up 
their guns, Hopkins himself prepared 
for a counteroffensive. He finished or- 
ganizing a WPA publicity and informa- 
tion staff of more than 250 workers. 

Copywriters are to see that worthy 
WPA jobs get properly publicized. A 
correspondence division 100-strong will 
take care of all inquiries from private 
citizens. Its biggest job: Answering 
complaints from irate ladies who have 
found WPA workers using their shov- 
els for leaning-posts. 


STRIKE: N. Y. Elevator Walkout 
Ends in Victory—for the Mayor 


At 2:15 last Sunday morning Mayor 
Fiorello La Guardia wiggled a tired 
hand behind his coattails and patted 
himself on the back. The elevator 
strike which for fifteen days had tied 
up vertical traffic, flooded New York 
with strikebreakers, and caused hun- 
dreds of arrests, was over. After a long 
series of day-and-night conferences 





























WIDE WORLD 


Mayor La Guardia Countermand- 
ed the 


‘Post No Bills’ Order 





INTERNATIONAL 
West Virginia Senators, 
Holt vs. Neely: ‘Politics!’ 





INTERNATIONAL 


Harry Hopkins Hired a Staff 
of 250 Public Relations Aides 
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which seemed to be getting nowhere 
rapidly, both parties finally succumbed. 


Elevator operators, furnace men, and 
other building service employes would 
return to work immediately. Building 
owners would pledge not to discriminate 
against strikers—but would grant no 
semblance of the closed shop the work- 
ers had demanded. Minimum wages 
would be arbitrated at once, maximum 
hours next. 


Both sides observed the traditional 
gestures. “It was a great victory,” 
stated James J. Bambrick, strike leader. 
“It has been the public’s fight, and the 
public has won,” counterstated Walter 
Gordon Merritt, spokesman for the 
realtors. 


But Monday night found 1,500 of the 
ex-strikers still on the sidewalks— 
locked out by building owners. Union 
leaders arched their backs and warned 
of “an even bigger rumpus.” Both fac- 
tions turned once more to the weary 
little Mayor for new peace proposals. 


ROOSEVELTS: Home Will Be 
Where the Fish Are, for a Time 


Down from their hooks last week 
came the President’s favorite fishing 
rods. Planning to send his relief-funds 
message to Congress on Tuesday, he 
expected to be off for the Florida bar- 
racuda banks before Republican com- 
plaints of “boondoggling” could reach 
him. 

Laying over a day at Warm Springs, 
Ga., he will drop down to Winter Park, 
Fla., to collect a Lit. D. degree from an 
old friend, Hamilton Holt, head of little 
Rollins College. To the President goes 
an enscrolled bit of parchment, much 
like the others he periodically re- 
ceives. But to Mrs. Roosevelt goes 
Rollins’s Algernon Sydney Sullivan 
medallion ‘not in recognition of schol- 
arship, professional skill, or financial 
success, but by reason of the attain- 
ment of the finer elements of charac- 
ter, sincerity, helpfulness, purity of mo- 
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tive, exalted ideals of service and the 
steadfast pursuit of the noblest pur- 
poses of life...” 

Equipped with these credentials, the 
Presidential party will probably traipse 
north to Jacksonville to board a re- 
fitted Coast Guard cutter. In former 
years Mr. Roosevelt pursued the wily 
bonefish on Vincent Astor’s good ship 
Nourmahal. But comradely associa- 
tion with even nice capitalists caused 
such an undertone of Congressional 
muttering that the President this 
Spring changed his routine. He decided 
to relinquish the comforts of a yacht 
for a jouncy adventure in the 165-foot 
Potomac. 


He had little choice. Mr. Hoover dis- 
mantled the Mayflower, on repairs of 
which Coolidge had spent $500,000. The 
Sequoia, its successor, was an unwieldy 
tub, a shallow-draft, top-heavy, con- 
verted houseboat. To buy a new yacht 
outright would have provoked caustic 
headlines. So, for about $165,000—twice 
the price of sleeker, bigger vessels like 
the Commerce Department’s All Alone 
—navy architects refurbished the old 
coast-guarder Electra and rechristened 
it Potomac. 


Ostentation had no place in their blue- 
prints. Besides the President’s quar- 
ters, severely fitted out with bureau, 
bed and plain curtains, there are cabins 
for only four guests, two Secret Serv- 
ice men. 


Former visitors on executive cruises 
who found they had queasy stomachs 
will be no happier on the Potomac; with 
a 25-foot beam it tosses and bucks like 
a drunken camel. 


® William Randolph Hearst, strident 
anti-New Deal publisher, hired a new 
man last week. To be vice president of 
Hearst Radio, Inc., which operates seven 
broadcasting stations, he took on an 
ex-advertising man, ex-airline manager, 
ex-Hearst newspaper aviation editor, 
ex-Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce vice president, and present sales 
manager for Southwest Broadcasting 
System—Elliott Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s 25-year-old second son. 
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POLITICS: COP Entries Line Up 
At Post; Even Money on Landon 


Frank Knox flashed his most pp. 
bustious smile. In Texas to resume hig 
rip-roaring political tour, the Chi 
publisher beamed over last week’s news 
from his one-time home State of Ney 
Hampshire. As expected, Knox-fayo,. 
ing delegates had carried the day in the 
State’s primaries, first Presidentig 
preference election of the campaign, 

No shrinking violet, Colonel Knox 
enthused: “At the present time the 
contest lies between Governor Lando, 
of Kansas and me.” 

Political lookouts readily concurred jp 
at least part of the Colonel’s findings— 
that Alf Landon ranked as standout 
candidate for the Republican noming. 
tion. 

Of course, there was Herbert Hoover, 
in New York last week continuing his 
round of gag-studded anti-Roosevelt 
rhetoric. But a fortnight ago the ex. 
President had admitted: “I have had 
every public honor that any man could 
want...” GOP string-pullers seemed 
reluctant to force any more on him. 

Then, too, there was Senator William 
E. Borah, lone-wolf campaigner from 
Idaho, still flailing the “Old Guard,” 
lashing out against monopolies, and en- 
tering his name in every Western pri- 
mary election where he could find a 
blank space on the ballots. But, with 
the conservative East dead set against 
him, political bookies rated him a 100- 
to-1 shot. 

As for Frank Knox, his own newspa- 
per’s columnist, Howard Vincent O’Bri- 
en, observed: “The boss ... hasn't a 
Chinaman’s chance to be nominated.” 
Yet nothing deterred the Colonel’s cam- 
paign. Associates flooded the country’s 
newspapers with elaborate publicity 
sheets. Campaign photos of him 
“roughing it” on a Montana dude ranch 
swamped picture editors. And Knox 
kept up his cascade of pre-convention 
oratory. 


BANDWAGON: While the Colonel orat- 
ed, the other partner of “Governor Lan- 
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The Presidential Yacht: Guests May Find It Rough Going in Tough Weather 
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- GOP Return Ticket: ‘Let Us to the End Dare to Do Our Duty as We Understand It’ 


don & Me” forged ahead. In Kansas’s 
weatherworn State Capitol, the Gov- 
ernor merely plugged away at execu- 
tive work. Yet all week Republican 
partisans scrambled aboard his band- 
wagon. 

New Jersey’s GOP county chairmen 
voted to support him. A Republican 
committee poll in Ohio showed him an 
overwhelming favorite. Oklahoma dele- 
gates pledged themselves to him. In 
California, Gov. Frank F. Merriam 
dropped his own undernourished Presi- 
dential aspirations to boost Landon. 
Kansas, surprising no one, lined up its 
delegates for him. And straw votes 
blown in for every section showed him 
in the lead. 

All in all, Alfred Landon stood pre- 
cisely where Franklin Roosevelt stood 
in March, 1932—better than a 50-50 
shot for his party’s nomination. And 
last week the Governor enlisted a Jim 
Farley of his own—a ringmaster to 
cover the country, round up delegates, 
and coordinate hundreds of free-lance 
Landon workers. 

The job went to John M. Hamilton, 
a Kansas lawyer-politician, red-headed, 
44,and tremendously active. As general 
counsel for the Republican National 
Committee, Hamilton had for months 
whispered the Governor’s name to in- 
fluential party members. Last week he 
quit his committee duties to become the 
Open mender of Landon fences. “Na- 
tional organizer” was the title he 
adopted. 

Immediately Hamilton got busy 
| Shushing Eastern conservatives like 
| Albert Ottinger of New York, whose 
| Roisy Landon-boosting threatened to 
| Scare Western progressives off the 
| Governor’s reservation. 


| Casa: To date Landon’s loose-knit 
political force—unofficially directed by 
) Roy Roberts, managing editor of The 
Kansas City Star—has spent only some 
99,500. Hamilton expects to boost that 
» figure by only a few thousands between 
» Row and convention time. 

If and when the Governor wins his 
'party’s nomination, the lid will be off. 
As Republican campaign manager, 


Hamilton would have what promises to 
be the fattest political wallet in Ameri- 
can history. Last week the Republican 
National Committee reported a net bal- 
ance of $356,288—to the Democrats’ 
$90,000. Moreover, Roosevelt-shy busi- 
nessmen were filling the GOP chest at 
the rate of some $43,000 a week. 

As if that weren’t enough, the com- 
mittee set out last week to collect “a 
million dollars from a million Ameri- 
cans” by selling elaborately engraved 
“participation certificates.” The fact 
that no more than 170,000 persons ever 
contributed to a Presidential campaign 
made little difference. Republican Chair- 
man Fletcher announced: “We do not 
even limit it to the million Americans 
from whom we hope to get this money.” 


DEMOCRATS: Col. Breckinridge Joins 
Smith and Talmadge in Rebels’ Ranks 


Col. Henry Breckinridge is a courtly 
New Yorker and ex-Olympic fencer, 
best known as Charles A. Lindbergh’s 
attorney. In pre-Lindbergh days his 
chief claim to fame lay in his record 
as Assistant Secretary of War in the 
Wilson Administration—at the same 
time that Franklin Roosevelt was As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy. 

Last week Breckinridge was out os- 
tensibly to grab the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination from his one-time 
sub-Cabinet associate. Flying to Penn- 
sylvania, he entered his name in the 
State’s primaries, as he had already 
done in Ohio and Maryland. 


With anti-New Deal Democrats ra- 
tionalizing their way back into the 
Roosevelt fold, Breckinridge last week 
ranked with Gov. Eugene Talmadge of 
Georgia and Alfred E. Smith as the 
only noteworthy threats to Democratic 
solidarity. 

But no one expected the Colonel to 
duplicate the performance of his father’s 
cousin, John C. Breckinridge, who dis- 
astrously split the party in 1860 by run- 
ning for President on a pro-slavery 
Democratic ticket. As an index to Hen- 
ry Breckinridge’s strength, New Deal- 
ers pointed to his 1934 political record. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Colonel and Mrs. Knox: He Expects 
to Battle Landon in the GOP Finals 


Henry Breckinridge (Right) 
and a Famous Client 
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Campaigning for United States Senator 
from New York on a “Constitutional 
Party” ticket, he placed fifth, 21,000 
votes behind the Communist candidate. 


CONGRESS: Dog Days in Senate; 
Cat-and-Dog Days in the House 


The more I see of the representatives 
of the people, the more I admire my 
dogs—Count d’Orsay Lamartine, 1850. 

Last week representatives of the 
people spent fifteen minutes’ debating 
time and $54 worth of Congressional 
Record space delving into dog-prob- 
lems. 

From a sea of documents, papers, evi- 
dence of all sorts, Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar clambered to his feet. Unbut- 
toning his sober cutaway, he filled his 
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its back against the wall, Memphis had 
bought three automobiles “for the pur- 
pose of eliminating dangerous dogs 
from streets where children play.” 
Quite inadequate. So now it was rush- 
ing to completion a pound with con- 
crete walls, steel pens, and gas cham- 
bers. To it dog-catchers would bring 
all vagrant pups. There for three days 
they would remain, undergoing analy- 
sis. If at dawn of the fourth day their 
owners had not appeared, the lethal 
room awaited them. 

“I cannot conceive,” complained Mc- 
Kellar in peroration, ‘how any man in 
the Senate or any newspaper would be 
willing to make fun of, to cast asper- 
sions on, or to utter jokes at, efforts to 
protect the citizens of a _ gre-e-eat 
Coase 

Then, with a neat back-hander he 
paid his respects to Senator Hastings: 





Memphis’s New WPA Dog Pound: The Senate’s Bone of Contention 


lungs with the air-conditioned atmos- 
phere of the Senate chamber. “Mr. 
President—” The chairman nodded. A 
few heads turned, one or two colleagues 
folded their newspapers and gave ear. 

“On Feb. 25 the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Daniel O. Hastings], my 
good personal friend, . . . had this to 
a 

Choking down his distress, McKellar 
continued. Senator Hastings, it ap- 
peared, had declared that the new $19,- 
000 dog pound built in Memphis, Tenn., 
with WPA money had the earmarks of 
a first-class boondoggle. He had even 
gone so far as to quote a Representa- 
tive who “wished he could live in as 
handsome a building as the Memphis 
dogs . . . with their individual pens 
with fresh bedding every day, exercise 
runways, shower baths, and every 
imaginable comfort known.” 

Waving a sheaf of papers, McKellar 
swung into his rebuttal. His story: 

Memphis, over-run with mad dogs, 
was acting in self-defense. In 1935 


alone the city had been forced to exe- 
cute 10,000 dogs and in the last three 
years had treated 827 persons for bites, 
and had recorded 1,500 cases of canine 
attacks—372 of them hydrophobic. With 


“As vitriolic as the Senator from Dela- 
ware is, I would not have him bitten by 
a mad dog for anything on earth.” 


® Meanwhile, in a somber, smoke- 
heavy committee room, House leaders 
last week tugged and gnawed at a 
meaty legislative bone: the corporate 
surplus-tax bill. Other committees pon- 
dered patents, Townsend inquiries, 30- 
hour weeks. But out on the floor idle 
Representatives passed the time with 
bickering, cat-calling, and hoarse invi- 
tations to fist-fights. Typical were two 
short skirmishes: 


Round One: Representative William 
Ekwall (D., Ore.): “Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for five minutes.” 

Representative Marion Zioncheck (D., 
Wash.): “You’re just going to make a 
fool of yourself.” 

Ekwall: “Nobody has made a bigger 
damn jackass of himself than the 
gentleman from Washington at this 
session.” 

Representative Maverick (D., Texas): 
“I think we all talk too much.” 


Round Two: After interruptions and 
scoldings from Speaker Byrns, Zion- 
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check comes out of his corner to apolo- 
gize. 

Zioncheck: “I did say that the gentle. 
man was making a fool of himself—” 

Ekwall: “If the gentleman will come 
in the hallway with me, I’ll take care 
of him!” 

Maverick: “What is this—a kinder- 
garten?” 


LOBBIES: Committee Bedeviled 
Not the Bedeviler for a Time 


Frank J. Hogan, Washington’s best- 
known trial lawyer, collects rare books, 
first editions, and the scalps of govern- 
ment attorneys. During the past twenty 
years, many a Goliath of industry or 
finance has successfully hidden from 
Federal legal assaults behind Hogan’s 
5-foot form. His definition of the per- 
fect client: “A rich man who is really 
scared.” 

In a stuffy, crowded little courtroom, 
Hogan last week added a unique pelt 
to his string. For the first time in 
history, a court set limits to a Senate 
investigating committee’s powers. From 
the District of Columbia Supreme 
Court, Hogan won an injunction which, 
in effect, barred Senator Black’s lobby 
investigating committee from rummag- 
ing at will through the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.’s 1935 Washington files. 

The company, said the court, should 
not obey the Senate’s blanket subpoena, 
which didn’t specify the documents de- 
sired. Such catch-alls violate the Con- 
stitution’s fourth amendment prohibit- 
ing unreasonable searches and seizures. 

Nominally, Hogan’s clients—Winston, 
Strawn & Shaw, Chicago law firm— 
were fighting not the lobby investiga- 
tors but Western Union. Consequently 
the committee, appearing in the case 
only as “a friend of the court,” not as 
a party, could not appeal the decision. 

The injunction left Western Union 
sitting perilously in a cross-fire of 
threatened legal actions. If it handed 
the committee the wires it wanted, the 
company would be in contempt of 
court. If it refused, Senator Black 
threatened to hold it in contempt of 
the Senate. 


Hearst: The committee, too, found 
itself beset on all sides. On the left, 
the American Civil Liberties Union 
yelped indignantly. On the right, the 
American Liberty League and William 
Randolph Hearst, publisher of 28 stand- 
pat newspapers, led separate attacks. 

The Liberty League snowed the na- 
tion under petitions protesting the Sen- 
ate Committee’s manner of conducting 
its investigation. Counsel for Hearst, 
encouraged by Hogan’s success, popped 
into court three times in three days to 
set legal obstructions in the investi- 
gators’ path. 

One of the telegrams caught in the 
committee’s dragnet contained instruc- 
tions from Hearst to James T. Wil- 
liams Jr., his lobbyist and top-ranking 
editorial writer. This message, Hearst 
contended, merely ordered general 
criticism of the “Raw Deal” and had 
nothing to do with lobbying. Further- 
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more, its seizure invaded the freedom 
of the press: government inspection of 
orders to editorial writers might lead 
to government control of newspaper 
policy. : 

First the publisher asked an injunc- 
tion to prevent Western Union from 
turning over this telegram to the lobby 
committee. When the court deferred 
hearings, Hearst filled in the time by 
filing a complaint charging the com- 
mittee with conspiracy and demanding 
return of all his telegrams. Finally, to 
speed up his case against the Western 
Union, he asked the court for a pre- 
liminary injunction. 

Suddenly become the fox instead of 
the hunter, Senator Black called off 
last week’s lobby hearings to tighten 
his own legal defenses. But as if to 
show it had no intention of abandoning 
the investigation, his committee asked 
the Senate to add $25,000 to its original 
$50,000 appropriation. 

From the committee came no official 
mention of the court rebuke. But 
Senator Schwellenbach, one of its mem- 
bers, observed that lobbying groups 
last Summer had burned their own 
copies of their telegrams. Now they 
protested the seizure of the telegraph 
companies’ duplicates as unconstitu- 
tional. “They have substituted the Con- 
stitution for the incinerator!” 


’ 
REGISTER: No Society Page in 


New Deal’s Newest Newspaper 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the government’s new- 
est newspaper appeared last Saturday. 
Called Federal Register, it looked like 
the Congressional Record, and was dec- 
orated with the eagle shield and a 
Latin motto, littera scripta manet— 
The Written Word Endures. It con- 
tained five articles: 

“Enlarging Cape Romain Migratory 
Bird Refuge,” by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; “Regulations 90 Relating to the 
Excise Tax on Employers under Title 
IX of the Social Security Act,” by Guy 
T. Helvering and H. Morgenthau Jr., 
“Notice of Hearing With Respect to a 
Proposal to Amend Order No. 3 Regu- 
lating the Handling of Milk in the St. 
Louis,-Mo., Marketing Area,” by H. A. 
Wallace; “Vegetable Ivory Button Man- 
ufacturing Industry,” by Otis B. John- 
son; and “Order Authorizing Hearing 
and Designating Officer to Conduct 
Proceedings,” by Francis P. Brassor. 


Issued Tuesdays through Saturdays 
and priced at 5 cents a copy, $10 a year 
(but free to government officials), the 
paper is the idea of Harold M. Stephens. 
A year ago, while he was an Assistant 
Attorney General arguing the NRA 
“hot oil” cases before the Supreme 
Court, the Justices embarrassed him by 
asking where they could find copies of 
administrative orders. They couldn't. 
So with President Roosevelt’s backing, 
Stephens helped get through Congress 
4 law creating the Federal Register 
Division of the National Archives. 

To this division executive depart- 
ments of the government must now 
send certified copies of all general or- 


ha 
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THaw: Spring came early to the Northeast. Up went the mercury column—swollen 
ice-filled rivers swept away bridges, swamped mill towns, cut railroad lines, flooded high- 
ways, threw thousands out of work, caused $50,000,000 damage, and chalked up 29 deaths. 
Boy Scouts and National Guardsmen patrolled devastated areas in rowboats. Merchants 
removed their goods to hilltops, setting up open-air markets. State health officers pre- 
pared for possible epidemics as sewerage systems broke down and garbage dumps went 
floating by. 

(Top) 15 miles out of Portland, Maine: detour. (Middle) in a jumble of ice, some- 
body’s roof sails down the Deerfield River near Charlemont, Mass. (Bottom) flood 
waters -~-t the plush of a New Jersey train. 
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ders and all rules carrying a penalty 
for disobedience. 

The Register was supposed to start 
publication last August. But Congress 
forgot to appropriate for it until this 
year. 


MYSTERY TALE: The Postmaster 
General Always Knocks Thrice 


In a corner of Postmaster General 
Farley’s palatial reception room, a 
blond secretary pecked at a noiseless 
typewriter. Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes walked in and asked to see Mr. 
Farley. The typist led him into a 
somber corridor lined with portraits of 
past Postmasters General. 

From far down a hall, reporters spied 
Secretary Ickes and advanced double 
pace. Arriving, they found the secre- 
tary but not the Secretary. Ickés had 
vanished—just as other New Dealers 
had previously vanished from the same 
part of the Postoffice Building. 

Then and there Fred Othman re- 
solved to solve the Mystery of the Dis- 
appearing Democrats. With other news- 
paper men he plopped himself down on 
a couch opposite the spot where Harold 
Ickes was last sighted. 

They waited. Presently a Farley 
aide approached a strange-looking wall 
panel and, without looking around him, 
rapped once, then again, then a third 
time. Slowly the wall opened, admitted 
the knocker, and swung closed in best 
mystery-story manner. 

The reporter-sleuths sprang into 
action. They too knocked three times, 
and they too were admitted. Within, 
they found a little hallway leading di- 
rectly to Farley’s office. A small pri- 
vate elevator to the ground floor ex- 
plained why no one had seen the 
vanishing Democrats emerge from the 
Postmaster’s office. 

Later, back in the somber corridor, 
the triumphant Sherlocks noted one 
sign of Farley ingratitude. In all the 
array of former Postmasters’ pictures, 
one hung virtually hidden behind a 
door. It was the likeness of the man 
responsible for the whole mysterious 
lay-out—Farley’s Republican prede- 
cessor, Postmaster General Walter F. 
Brown. 


FARMING: Another AAA Chief 
Plowed Under—for His Own Good 


Whenever the White House hands out 
copies of letters addressed to “Dear 
Raymond (Moley),” “Dear Donald 
(Richberg),” “Dear Jeff (Coolidge),” 
and such, capital reporters know in- 
stinctively what it means: a major 
change in New Deal personnel. 

Last week another appeared. 

“Dear Chester’—the chummy Pvresi- 
dential salutation—then phrase after 
formal phrase, diplomacy veiled in gen- 
eralities: ‘The fortunes of, American 
agriculture in the next few years are 
eertain to be closely linked with. the 
world ‘economic situation . . . Future 
plans made by farmers in this country 


will depend in large measure on the ex- 
tent of their outlets abroad... It would 
be advantageous to them if someone 
who will have an important part in 
shaping those plans could survey con- 
ditions in Europe at first hand...” 

In short, would Chester Davis, chief 
of the AAA, kindly vanish into hon- 
orable exile for the time being? He 
would. 


Back-Drop: To cracker-box histori- 
ans around Washington, Davis’s de- 
parture smacked of faint irony. Back 
in 1933, rightist and leftist wings of 
the AAA tussled and wrangled for con- 
trol. Rexford Tugwell, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, went to the mat 


ay. 
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In the U. S. Postoffice Building: 
Knock Three Times and Ask for Jim 


with George Peek, AAA Administra- 
tor. Suddenly, it appeared that the 
President had been wanting a special 
survey of American trade problems, 
and that “Dear George” was just the 
man. Out went Peek—to become spe- 
cial adviser on Foreign Trade. In 
came Davis. 


This week Davis sails for the other 
side—to make a survey. On his re- 
turn, he may resume his duties. Or he 
may find himself tub-thumping for 
Roosevelt in the Midwest, where a 
“friend of the farmers” can influence 
plenty of voters. To many New Deal- 
ers, nothing has proved so permanent 
as a temporary vacation. But in this 
case the wiseacres’ inference meets the 
truth only halfway. Not friction but 
overwork to the brink of collapse ne- 
cessitated the trip. In Europe Davis 
will try to untangle not only trade 
policies but his own nerve-fibers. 


SUBSTITUTE: Into Davis’s brogans 
steps Dr. Howard R. Tolley; a rotund 
little dynamo, variously entitled “soil 
wizard,” “tower of strength,” and “dean 
of agronomics.” An Agriculture De- 
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partment employe for two decades, he 
had helped frame the original AAA 
then quit last September to direct the 
Giannini Foundation in California. 
When Wallace wired him this year to 
come home and assist at the birth of 
brand-new AAA, alias the amended 
Soil Conservation Act, Tolley emerged 
from his. Western laboratories as an 
immensely capable helper. 

A ticklish job of juggling confronts 
him. In the guise of Soil Conservator, 
he must keep three Indian clubs in the 
air at once without letting them bump: 
(1) the South, which protests against 
retiring more than a third of the 30- 
000,000 acres nationally withdrawn, in 
exchange for only a quarter of the na- 
tional subsidy of $470,000,000; (2) the 
Middle West, which howls that even at 
present estimates, the South gets the 
lion’s share and part of the lamb’s too: 
(3) the Northeast, which likes sub- 
sidies but wants to expand its acreage 
just the same. 

And while Dr. Tolley keeps one eye 
on the clubs, he must keep the other 
eye cocked on the Supreme Court. 





THE FEDERAL WEEK * 





THE PRESIDENT: 

Sent message to St. Lawrence Seaway Con- 
ference in Detroit predicting early action 
by Canada and the United States on the 
treaty calling for the construction of a 
2,000-mile channel for ocean-going vessels 
in the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River. 

Received announcement from State Depart- 
ment that all South American nations ex- 
cept Paraguay had approved the proposal 
for a Pan-American peace conference at 
Buenos Aires. 

Received the Berry Industrial Labor Council 
committee report recommending partial 
revival of wage, hour, and trade-practice 
features of the old NRA. 

Signed two bills lengthening Federal em- 
ployes’ annual. vacations from 15 to 26 
days, and decreasing. the yearly sick-leave 
from 30 to 15 Gays, but allowing for the 
accumulation of sick-leave to a maximum 
of 60 days. 

SENATE: 

Set Apr. 6 as date for impeachment trial of 
Judge Halsted L. Ritter of Florida for al- 
legedly accepting $14,000 from bankruptcy 
receivers he appointed. 

Passed the $975,000,000 combined Treasury- 
Postoffice Appropriation Bill after « 
nating $26,500,000 for continuing mail sub- 
sidies to steamship lines; sent it to con- 
ference. 

Passed bill appropriating $1,068,825 to com- 
plete payments contracted under the AAA 
cotton, tobacco and potato control aets 
sent it to President. 

Time in debate: 15 hours, 35 minutes. 


HOUSE: 

Passed $23,294,000 Legislative Appropriation 
Bill; sent it to Senate. 

Passed resolution appropriating $50,000 to 
special House committee investigating the 
Townsend Plan. 

Time in debate: 20 hours, 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Interior Secretary Ickes warned the Puerto 
Rican Nationalist faction that “the gov- 
ernment ... will not tolerate terrorism or 
murder.”’ _ 

State Department announced the signing of 
a reciprocal trade treaty with Nicaragua— 
the eleventh country to sign a tariff agree- 
ment with the United States. 

Internal Revenue Bureau released social se- 
curity tax provisions (see page 36). 

State Department announced the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations with Para- 
guay (see page 20). 

CONDITION OF THE. TREASURY: 
(Week ended Mar. 12) 
Receipts $87,189, 431.52 
Expenditures $55,099,432.99 
Balance, .....\ei.ss. >< fb Reeess $1,751, 168,233.84 
Deficit, fisGal “year... 6.0.0.a+. $2,416,618, 006.53 
Public. Debt .- $30,503,744, 123.38 
*Oficial news not reported elsewhere in this 
department. 
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2 NEWS-WEEK PHOTOS, NEWS-WEEK FROM WIDE WORLD 
Eckener’s Dream: The LZ-129, Expected to Combine Safety and Luxury of Ocean Liners With the Speed 
and Thrill of Airplanes. On Mar. 30 She Is to Sail for South America; on May 5 for Lakehurst, N. J. 
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SPAIN: Right Wing Looks Hopefully to Army for 
Life Preserver as Red Flood Rises in the Republic 
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WIDE WORLD 


Madrid Marxists Tear a Republican Flag From a Fascist Headquarters 


“Burn all the Pope’s property!” 

Screaming this defiance, wild-eyed 
Marxists stormed into the ancient 
Church of San Luis near Madrid’s cen- 
tral plaza, the Puerta del Sol, one night 
last week. They fired the building while 
companions menaced peaceful pedes- 
trians with machine-guns. 

Smouldering debris soon marked the 
place where the image of Our Lord of 
the True Faith had been. Throughout 
the city black-veiled women wept. For 
more than a century expectant mothers 
had carried their hopes and fears to 
that shrine. 


All night the Red raiders surged on, 
ploughing a way of terror and de- 
struction over the capital. Police and 
assault guards fell back before their 
fury that was not exhausted until six 
religious buildings, four Rightist po- 
litical clubs, and the powerful Fascist- 
Monarchist newspaper La Nacion had 
been destroyed. 


PrRoBLEM: Premier Manuel Azana 
couldn’t decide what to do. These same 
Marxist marauders and their Anarco- 
Syndicalist allies had voted him into 
power. 

While the Cabinet delayed action, po- 
litical violence spread over Spain. In 
Granada a dozen persons died in police 
clashes with Reds. Rightist-owned fac- 
tories, newspapers and cafes were loot- 
ed and burned. Radicals sacked and 
fired nine churches in Cadiz. All An- 


dalusia and parts of Catalonia wit- 
nessed scenes of terrorizing. 

Finally, modified martial law brought 
a brief lull. But fear of a Communis- 
tic coup d’etat betrayed the calm. 


PrRocRam: Claiming that “the will of 
the country’’—a slight majority vote in 
the recent elections—backed them, 
Leftists urged their followers to seize 
farm lands and other properties. Be- 
sides immediate confiscation of the 
land, they demanded re-employment of 
revolutionists discharged after the 
aborted 1934 Radical uprising and re- 
prisals for alleged Fascist attempts to 
assassinate Socialist leaders. 

Their specific case named Prof. Luis 
Jimenez Asua, Socialist president of 
the Constitution. He barely escaped 
death last week when he stepped from 


. his Madrid home into a fusillade of 


bullets fired from a passing car. So- 
cialists charged the Fascists with re- 
sponsibility for the attempt. 

Immediately the government began 
wholesale arrests of Rightists. These 
included Jose Antonio Primo de Rivera, 
son of Spain’s late dictator, and several 
lieutenants. 


THUNDER: But that didn’t satisfy the 
revolutionists. Red-shirted mobs 
jammed through the streets with up- 
raised fists shouting: “Down with fas- 
cism! Death to the reactionaries!” 

The Socialist Party’s official weekly 
urged: “Now is the time for us to take 


———— 


everything! Forward and seize! The 
Azana government will back us up!” 


Organized demonstrators carried ban- 
ners: “Spanish Socialism and Commv- 
nism must be united.” “Death to the 
bourgeois capitalists and the aristo- 
crats!”’ 


On the heels of the new Madrid mani- 
festations came reports that violence 
had broken out again in various Proy- 
inces. 


The government established a rigid 
censorship on all news. Soldiers killed 
several Communists in repelling an at- 
tack on the artillery barracks in Lo- 
grono. 

Rioters burned Rightist buildings, a 
newspaper, and a Catholic school. 


THREAT: Suddenly, the Cabinet found 
itself facing a more serious crisis. The 
army issued an ultimatum to Azana 
that it would take the maintenance of 
order in its own hands unless the goy- 
ernment acted immediately to halt the 
threatened civil war. 


The army had another complaint. 
Azana jailed Inspector General Lopez 
Ochoa, who led the forces against the 
Asturian Marxist revolution in 1934. 
Socialists had forced his arrest, claim- 
ing he “cruelly suppressed” their com- 
rades. 

Tension tightened. The army repre- 
sents the balance of power, with the 
country almost equally divided into 
Rightist and Leftist political camps. 
Advocates of a military dictatorship 
have long declared: “The army will 
take over when the politicians blunder 
into confusion.” 


Stronc Man: Although the govern- 
ment forbade pro-army demonstrations, 
Rightists rejoiced in private speculation 
as to the identity of a possible dictator. 
The name of Gen. Francisco Franco 
rose in large letters. 


Long known as one of Spain’s ablest 
military leaders, the little merry-eyed 
man enjoys immense popularity among 
the soldiers. He directed the campaign 
that crushed the bloody Leftist revolt 
in October, 1934, and he has the confi- 
dence of leading Rightist politicians. 


This threat of a military dictatorship 
prodded Premier Azana to desperate 
action. He summoned Socialist Leader 
Francisco Largo Caballero, squat-ex- 
plasterer who wants to be a Spanish 
Lenin, and demanded that he cooperate 
with the government. He told Cabal- 
lero that he would hold him personally 
responsible for any further demonstra- 
tions. 


The Socialist chieftain promised to 
do what he could. But Marxist Depu- 
ties voiced their defiance by singing the 
“Internationale,”—for the first time in 
history within the circular walls of 
the Spanish congress. 


® In Priego de Cordoba, a mob—defy- 
ing their leaders’ orders—seized the 
estate of President Alcala Zamora. 
They divided the olive crop, and looted 
and burned several buildings before 
storm police drove them out. 
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Reds consider Zamora an enemy. 
Friends of the President declared “he 
is seriously upset by the political devel- 
opments ... is prepared to present his 
resignation at the moment he deems 
opportune.” 


BRITAIN: King Wants Enough to 
Get Married on—If and When 


“The demise of the Crown renders it 
necessary...” 

Speaker Algernon Fitzroy droned. A 
few heads in the House of Commons 
nodded. Suddenly, faces became alert: 

“His Majesty desires that the con- 
tingency of his marriage .. .” 

What’s this? In the Labor benches, 
close to the Speaker’s rostrum, bodies 
moved forward. 

“|, Be taken into account so that, 
in that event, there should be provision 
for Her Majesty ... members... 
family .. .” 

The House could hardly wait for the 
end. Then William Thorne, Laborite, 
sprang up: “May I ask if His Majesty 
has given any guarantee—” But bab- 
bling voices ran over his next, futile 
words: “—that he is going to get mar- 
ried ?” 


® As soon as the proper time has 
elapsed, every new British King asks 
Parliament to continue the Civil List: 
In exchange for an annual allowance— 
in this case some $2,750,000—the mon- 
arch lets the people use his hereditary 
revenues. These supply the Exchequer 
with nearly $6,650,000 yearly. 

In the past, Civil List requests have 
gone virtually unnoticed, a mere matter 
of royal routine. But Edward VIII’s 
message to Parliament last week made 
headlines in Albuquerque, quickened 
the tongues of dowagers in Melbourne 
and caused little feminine flurries in 
the capitals of Europe. Millions echoed 
Thorne’s query: Is Edward the Bach- 
elor going to get married—after all? 


Unless he decided to wed a common- 


WIDE WORLD PHOTOS 


Princess Irene and Prin- 
cess Eugenie of Greece 
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er, he would have eight princesses to 
pick from: 

Eudoxia of Bulgaria, 38, gifted, ro- 
bust; Irene of Greece, 32, blond, lively 
hostess; Juliana of The Netherlands, 27, 
musical, international law student, high 
of brow and wide of girth; Kira of 
Russia, daughter of Grand Duke Cyril, 
high-strung, attractive in an exotic fash- 
ion; Eugenie of Greece, 26, tall, state- 
ly, smart as a fashionplate; Catharine 
of Greece, 23, sometimes called the 
Blond Goddess; Cecilie 19, granddaugh- 
ter of the former Kaiser, tall, blond and 
graceful; and Marie of Spain, 15, with 
dark, mischievous eyes, already reput- 
ed for her intelligence. 


® But members of the Edward-Will- 
Never-Marry Club shook their heads 
wisely and agreed with court spokes- 
men: The King’s statement means just 
what it says, neither more nor less. 

It says he wants enough money to 
marry on. 


HECKLING: Baldwin-Baiters Dig Up Case 


But Not Remains of Roger Casement 


Somewhere near Kingstown a ban- 
shee howled and the Hon. Mr. Willie 
Gallacher sprang up in the House of 
Commons to bait the Prime Minister. 
Everybody is Baldwin-baiting these 
days, over the Defense and all, and why 
shouldn’t the Irish, too? 

Mr. Gallagher—Communist M. P. 
—demanded a reply to a previous ques- 
tion concerning Roger Casement. The 
Free State wanted his body transferred 
from Pentonville Prison Yard, England, 
to a patriot’s grave at Kingstown, 
County Dublin. 

BALDWIN: The request... has been 
considered ... and refused... 

DAVID LOGAN (not a Communist): 
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Is the Prime Minister aware that the 
body of Napoleon was brought from St. 
Helena and is there any reason now 
why the remains of one of the citizens 
of Ireland should not be taken back? 

BALDWIN: I do not think the case 
is quite parallel... 

GALLAGHER: May I remind the Hon- 
orable —pfft—-Gentleman that there is 
strong feeling in the Free State... 

BALDWIN: I am aware that there is, 
or might be, strong feeling ... On the 
other hand, there is feeling in this 
country, too. 

A cackle of voices drowned out the 
reply. Members reminded each other 
how Roger Casement, hanged as a Ger- 
man agent in 1916, was buried—like all 
traitors to the King—in quicklime. 


BEATTY: The Hero of Jutland, Whose 
Strange ‘Luck’ Was Spelled Ability 


Weather clear. Water smooth. 

Beatty drove his battle cruisers full- 
steam eastward through the North Sea. 
Eighty miles southwest of Norway he 
would join the Grand Fleet. Then Brit- 
ain’s sea forces. would go after the 
Kaiser’s prowling armada. 

Around his squadron scurried light 
cruisers as a protecting screen. At 2 
P.M. wireless signals flashed. One of 
the light cruisers spelled: “Tramp to 
starboard... investigating,” and veered 
off the convoy line. The scout found 
more than a tramp steamer. A Ger- 
man cruiser appeared over the horizon, 
also investigating the little Danish ves- 
sel, N. J. Fjord. 

“Enemy in sight,” crackled the wire- 
less. On the Flagship Lion’s bridge 
Beatty acted with characteristic de- 
cision. He wheeled his squadrons to at- 
tack and soon found himself facing 
the German High Seas Fleet. 

Thus began the battle of Jutland, 
most controversial episode of the World 
War. 

Beatty lured the enemy into the range 
of the Main British Fleet under Jelli- 
coe. Then misunderstandings marred 
the cooperation of Cautious Jellicoe and 
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Fleet Struck Its Colors: Admiral Beatty, Admiral 


Hugh Rodman, George V, the Prince of Wales and Admiral William S. Sims 


Battling Beatty. In the end, after 24 
ships had sunk on both sides, the Ger- 
mans escaped. 

Naval opinion is still divided into 
those who think Beatty should have 
joined Jellicoe before firing and those 
who believe Jellicoe should have co- 
operated with Beatty in a bolder attack. 

Last November Jellicoe died as the 
result of a chill. 

Last week Beatty died of heart dis- 
ease aggravated by a cold caught at 
George V’s funeral. 


Luck: David Beatty, Viscount Boro- 
dale of Wexford and Earl Beatty of the 
North Sea and Brooksby, came of a 
Wexford, Ireland, army family. He was 
born Jan. 17, 1871, son of a cavalry cap- 
tain. At 13 he deserted horses to join 
the navy—where his luck soon became 
a byword. 

His rise: Lieutenant at 21, Com- 
mander at 27, Captain at 29 and—in 
nine more years—youngest Rear Ad- 
miral in the British Navy since Nelson. 

Older men, left behind, envied the 
short, glittery-eyed Irishman who 
proved that “luck” could also be spelled 
“ability.” He offended them still more 
by tilting his cap over one eye—like a 
sporty landlubber—and by a show of 
personality that made him the most 
popular leader in the service. 

Finally the navy graybeards pulled 
him ashore as Admiralty Secretary. His 
wife—in 1901 he married Ethel, daugh- 
ter of Marshall Field of Chicago— 
learned to admire him as a horseman as 
well as a sailor. Their friends chaffed: 
“He would have made a perfectly good 
Master of Fox Hounds, instead of frit- 
tering away his time in the Navy.” 


SKILL: But the war proved him no 
fritterer. As commander of the Battle 
Cruiser Squadron, he swiftly made a 
reputation by sinking three~ German 
cruisers and one destroyer at Heligo- 
land without a British loss. 


After Jutland—at 47—he became 
commander-in-chief at sea, instead of 
Jellicoe, who moved up into the easy- 
chair of First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The King made Beatty an earl and 
stood beside him at Scapa Flow to 
watch the vanquished Kaiser’s fleet 
stream in. 

From 1919 to 1927—a record term-—— 
he acted as First Sea Lord. Then he 
retired to the country and his first love, 
horses. 


POLAND: ‘Merciful’ 


Leads to a Merciless Slaughter 


Slaughter 


Poland’s new Constitution, put in ef- 
fect last Summer, makes no provision 
for the republic’s cows. This fact last 
week indirectly caused the most excit- 
ing Polish pogrom in a decade. 


Throughout a large section around 
Warsaw, fanatical farmers invaded vil- 
lages, burned stores and homes, and 
shrieking like imps, chased Israelites 
through the streets at the points of 
pitchforks. 

At Przytyk (pronounced, quickly, 
R-r-r-r-jytik!) they cracked threescore 
skulls, axed off the heads of two Jews 
who resisted and, by mistake, shot dead 
one of their own men. 


RituAL: Marshal Pilsudski’s 1926 
“pulverisation of the party system.” 
drove out of power, among others, the 
National Democrats. These have little 
in common with the German Nazis. But 
a few years ago, in their comeback ef- 
forts, they borrowed one slogan from 
Hitler—Kill the Jews! 

The blood-cry caught on because 
Poland’s 3,500,000 Jews control the beef 
business, and--the nation’s--starving 
farmers blame their indigence largely 
on the manipulations of Jewish middle- 


men. During the icy Winter, barnyard 
storm-troopers increased their violence. 
To some 20,000,000 co-nationals, who 
subsisted largely on cabbage roots and 
potato peelings, they pointed out the 
“injustice” of current cattle-killing 
methods. 

Slaughter follows Talmud law. The 
executioner must be “orthodox .. . cul- 
tured ... merciful . His hands 
must not tremble... .” 

He takes a blade “twice the width of 
the animal’s throat.” Twelve times he 
passes it over his palm, to test its 
smoothness. Then, with one-movement 
handed down from Abraham’s altar, he 
slits the hairy throat. So deft and deep 
is the cut, so swift and sudden the 
blood-gush—the brute can feel no pain. 
So, at least, says the Talmud. 

Against this performance Poles ar- 
gue: first, the executioner gets a re- 
tainer of $1.60 or so a head—unneces- 
sarily increasing the cost of beef; sec- 
ond, Jewish butchers unjustly keep the 
fore (kosher) quarters for their ‘‘best” 
trade, leaving only the rump for the 
poor folks; third, the method is cruel. 

In Parliament a woman has intro- 
duced a bill to make slaughterers knock 
their victims silly before performing the 
Ritual Murder. Over the fate of the 
cows, Poland faces the possibility of 
martial law. 


PARAGUAY: Fascist State, Mere 
Dictatorship, or Something New? 


Six weeks ago the Paraguayan Gov- 
ernment deported Col. Rafael Franco 
to Argentina, accusing him of plotting 
a Communistic coup d’etat. 

Three weeks ago, on the crest of an 
army revolt, the roly-poly hero of the 
Chaco returned to Asuncion and be- 
came Provisional President. 


Last week Provisional President 
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Franco declared Paraguay “a Totali- 
tarian State.” 

Bewildered newspaper correspond- 
ents cabled that this meant “the first 
attempt to establish a Fascist regime 
in the Western Hemisphere.” 

Franco’s kinsmen, the Guarani In- 
dians who make up a large majority of 
the country’s 850,000 population, ap- 
parently cared little whether he be- 
lieved in communism or fascism. As 
one of their blood heritage, whatever 
he did was muy bien. His enemies 
averred that, to promote his personal 
ambitions, he accepted Soviet money. 


The new dictator had his own ex- 
planation: “I am a democrat. We shall 
have a true democracy of workers and 
peasants neither a White dic- 
tatorship nor a Red one... this is an 
emergency politicians were in 
power too long . . . Must reorganize 
the republic . . . protect Chaco con- 
quest...” 

To prove that he meant what he 
said: “The liberating revolution will 
mobilize the voluntary cooperation of 
all citizens for the purpose of carry- 
ing out their permanent activities di- 
rectly through State organizations ... 
All activities of a political character 
which do not emanate from the State 
are prohibited for one year.”’ 

Following the Totalitarian State prin- 
ciple, he gave the government supreme 
authority in questions between capital 
and labor. Then he clamped down a 
censorship on outgoing and incoming 
news. 


This left the world to guess whether 
he had really founded a Fascist State 
or just one more Latin-American dic- 
tatorship. 


* 
JAPAN: Tokyo Kills Omoto-Kyo, 
Troublesome Child of Shinto 


In 1892 Nao Deguchi, 56-year-old 
widow of a ragpicker, strode through 
the streets of Abaye, near Tokyo, shout- 
ing: “I am the Golden God of Ushi- 
tora!” 


She did other queer things, and was 
finally hauled into court. That pleased 
her. The verdict of insanity did not 
carry with it consignment to an asylum 
—and the trial brought publicity. 


So she resumed her shouting. People 
began to listen to her creed of Omoto- 
Kyo, or Human Friendship, and strange 
tales drifted through Japan of how she 
brought “curses” on the heads of scof- 
fers. 


Nao had four mottoes: purification of 
mind and body, unity of social classes, 
optimism—trusting in God’s plan, and 
progress or improvement of the world. 
She asked spiritual rather than mili- 
tary or political union of nations and 
urged “complete harmony among men.” 


O-Fudesaki—sacred creeds—came to 
her in trances while sitting in the dark. 
Virtual illiteracy did not prevent her 
from scribbling “honorable writings” 
during these mystic spells which devout 
disciples expanded into 30 volumes of 
teachings. 


Her sect had spread throughout 
Japan and united with similar groups 
in China, including the Red Swastika of 
Manchuria. When she died in 1918, 
Nao left the religion to her high priest, 
Onisaburo Deguchi, ex-peasant son-in- 
law who adopted the family name. A 
distinguished lawyer, Asano Wasaburo, 
became the St. Paul of Omoto-Kyo. He 
interpreted Nao’s writings and bought 
a newspaper to disseminate the doc- 
trines. 

Despite governmental investigations, 
the cult prospered. Officials charged it 
mixed politics with religion, but their 
proof was too indefinite for decisive ac- 
tion. 

In 1935 the Omoto-Kyos claimed 3,- 
000,000 members, including army and 
navy Officers as well as professional 
men, 6,200 preachers, 37 temples, 1,700 
branch offices, and “some” converts in 
Europe and America. 

Recently the ubiquitous ears of the 
Home Office heard disturbing reports: 
“The Omoto-Kyos claimed to communi- 
cate with the ancient gods... . believed 
Nao Deguchi a reincarnation of Ama- 
terasu, Sun Goddess and, therefore, an- 
cestress of the Royal Family ... De- 
guchi Wanisaburo claimed also to be a 
descendant of the primeval gods.”’ 

Last week the government dissolved 
the sect, confiscated its properties, or- 
dered the temples destroyed, and ar- 
rested Onisaburo Deguchi on a charge 
of lese majeste. 

This action places official taboo on 
the youngest of the fourteen main cults 
stemming from Shinto, original faith of 
Japan. Among Shinto principles: “Sin 
is physical uncleanliness.” 


WAR 





ETHIOPIA: War Goes Quietly on; 
Duce ‘Not Known’ in Addis Ababa 


Last week a war correspondent— 
There are still some in Ethiopia— 
found Haile Selassie near Desseye. Into 
his liquorice-black eyes the tiny King 
of Kings put his soul: “I am ready to 
die like a Negus.” 


Though he claimed his three main 
armies remained intact, the Lion of 
Judah could not deny that Marshal Ba- 
doglio’s troops steadily advanced to- 
ward Lake Tana—in the so-called 
British sphere of influence; and that 
the British-dominated League couldn’t 
help him now. 


Adolf Hitler—“We refuse to be 
treated like a Negro State” (see Front 
Page)—had given the Sanctions Army 
a more engrossing problem. 


Meanwhile in the South, General 
Graziani pored over war maps con- 
cocting what might prove to be a march 
on Addis Ababa. 


® In Italy, simple folk received letters 
returned from Ethiopia, marked “Not 
Known Here.” Peasants who thought 
the war over had addressed lyrical let- 
ters to “Signor Mussolini, Addis 
Ababa.” 


® In London Dino Grandi, Italy’s sharp 
ambassador, played a game of silent 
bluff with an ace up his sleeve—Musso- 
lini’s 1,000,000-man army on the Bren- 
ner Pass. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Bemonocled General Graziani Cooking Up More Trouble for Haile Selassie 
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STAGE: ‘Saint Joan’—Artistic, 
But Not a Financial, Triumph 


In 1923 when the Theatre Guild pro- 
duced George Bernard Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan” for the first time in America, a 
previous contract prevented Katharine 
Cornell’s acceptance of the leading 
part. Ever since then Miss Cornell has 
wanted to play the role and last week 
her 13-year-old wish came true. The 
opening of her production of “Saint 
Joan” was an outstanding event in this 
season’s New York theatre. 

The play moves with surety and easy 
swiftness, and the sparring between the 
Church and the State, between the 
Church’s temporal and spiritual powers, 
transcends anything else G. B. S. has 
written. Impressively, the Church wins 
out—not without satisfying the State; 
and Joan—to appease them both—meets 
a burning death at the stake as a 
heretic. 

But Shaw isn’t through with her, and 
neither is the Cornell production; it in- 
cludes the much-argued-about epilogue, 
which Shaw prohibits deleting, bringing 
all the characters, dead or alive, face 
to face again. 

“Without it,” the dramatist points 
out, “the play would be only a sensa- 
tional tale of a girl who was burnt... 
The true tale of Saint Joan is a tale 
with a glorious ending ... Many a 
woman has got herself burnt .. . by the 
drawing room fireplace, but getting 
canonized is a different matter.” 

To fill the large list of meaty acting 
parts, Miss Cornell and her husband- 
director, Guthrie McClintic, assembled 
a canny group of players. To Jo 
Mielziner they turned over the cos- 
tumes and sets, which excel his own 
enviable record for magnificence. 

Miss Cornell seems as possessed by 
the part as was The Maid by her de- 
vout faith. Exuberantly she plays the 
simple country maid who heard voices 
from St. Catherine and St. Margaret 
instructing her to lead France’s soldiers 
into battle and drive the English from 
the country. Radiantly she convinces 
the Dauphin of her power, and confi- 
dently she leads his troops. But when 
she comes to the trial her portrayal be- 
comes a masterpiece. 

Maurice Evans—Miss Cornell’s 
Romeo of last season—exhibits astound- 
ing versatility in the part of the whin- 
ing, snively Dauphin. Arthur Byron, 
returning to the stage after an absence 
of four years, makes the Inquisitor an 
uncommonly understanding person, 
whose unpleasant duty must be done. 
Brian Aherne is a finely swaggering 
Earl of Warwick; Eduardo Ciannelli, 
George Coulouris, John Cromwell and 
Charles Waldron are equally excellent 
in important parts. Seldom has a finer 
exhibit of individual and company per- 
formance been seen. 

The extravagant production is doomed 
to almost certain financial failure. Miss 
Cornell plans to close “Saint Joan” the 
end of June, because after a year of 
almost constant playing, she always 
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vacations in the Summer. Even if jt 
plays to capacity till then, it cannot 
make a cent because of heavy produc. 
tion costs. Knowing this, Miss Cornel] 
said she’d be satisfied with an artistic 
triumph. That she has won already. 





Gets New Treatment and a Class Angle 


Theodore Dreiser’s novel, “An Amer. 
ican Tragedy,’ came to New York last 
week in a new mantle—‘“Case of Clyde 
Griffiths.” The new acting version, 
adapted by Erwin Piscator and the late 
Lena Goldschmidt, presented as Pisca- 
tor planned it before his exile from Ger- 
many, is an arresting production stunt. 

A Speaker (Morris Carnovsky) 
stands in the orchestra pit commenting 
on the play’s development, cross-ques- 
tioning the characters on their con- 
templated acts, and pointing out to the 
audience the economic forces that drive 
them on. 

An abstract set, divided into three 
levels and various areas, makes it pos- 
sible—with lighting—for the acting to 
shift from time and place, without drop- 
ping a curtain. The actors use no props: 
they lift imaginary weights, they drive 
non-existent cars. 

With the Speaker's interpolations, 
Clyde (Alexander Kirkland) becomes a 
symbol, buffeted by poor and rich, 
rather than the weakling Dreiser wrote 
of. And although the Piscator interpre- 
tation turns the melodrama into a class 
struggle, the essential qualities of the 
novel remain, heightened by unusual 
treatment. 

The Group Theatre acting company 
shows its plasticity under the heavy re- 
sponsibilities the drama imposes on 
them. Carnovsky’s resonant voice, 
speaking throughout the evening, is a 
soothing accompaniment to the action. 
Kirkland, in the principal role, plays it 
with sensitivity and insight. Phoebe 
Brand is appropriately pathetic as the 
murdered Roberta Alden, and Margaret 
Barker plays the wealthy society girl 
with dash. 








- 
SCREEN: A Picture That Has 
Everything, Even Quintuplets 










When Darryl Zanuck first asked 
Henry King to direct a picture in which 
the famous five Dionne girls would ap- 
pear, King hesitated to take the as- 
signment. He told the spare-time big- 
game hunter, head of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox, he’d do it only if the story 
were “good enough to make without the 
quintuplets.” Zanuck reassured him— 
justifiably—and to work he went. 

The story had to stand on its own 
feet, for when the studio first con- 
templated making a scenario-biography 
of Dr. Allan Roy Dafoe, the French- 
Canadian wonder children hadn't defi- 
nitely committed themselves to a screen 
future. Charles E. Blake, Chicago news- 
paper man—first American reporter to 
reach Callander, Ont., after the arrival 
of the human mites—had sold the screen 
story of “The Country Doctor” to the 
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studio in a 300-word letter for which he 
received $5,000. 

Meanwhile, the bidding had gone on 
for the quints’ first screen appearance, 
other than in newsreels. Harold Lloyd 
wanted them for “The Milky Way.” The 
Mary Pickford-Jesse L. Lasky company 
tried to sign them. But Zanuck proved 
he wanted them most and his actions 
spoke louder than anyone else’s words: 
he offered $50,000 for the wide-eyed 
wards of Britain’s King, and their 
guardians accepted. 

For the baby stars’ few minutes’ ap- 
pearance in the film, King and his two 
leading players, Jean Hersholt, as the 
doctor, and Dorothy Peterson, the nurse, 
journeyed to the babies’ birthplace with 
a crew of twenty cameramen and tech- 
nicians. In a week of hectic shooting, 
supervised and regulated by Dr. Dafoe, 
they took almost nine times the footage 
finally used. 

Working after their morning nap, the 
babies sometimes developed so much 
temperament that the hour limited to 
shooting, proved entirely futile. Then, 
happily, they mistook Hersholt for Dr. 
Dafoe and Miss Peterson for one of their 
nurses, and things went more smoothly: 
They cooed, da-da-da-ed, smiled, pouted, 
and crawled. 

The excursion to Callander cost $65,- 
000, but the advance publicity the pic- 
ture received during the junket more 
than repaid location costs. To make 
sure nothing happened to the screen 
coup, Zanuck set an expert to work 
thinking up disasters that could happen 
to the shots while in transit. Even be- 
fore the film reached the developer, he 
had them insured for $2,000,000—four 
times the entire cost of production. 

The picture tells a story as plain and 
sincere as the doctor who inspired it: 
A doctor’s untiring work in an isolated 
community, caring for his patients with- 
out the simplest modern medical neces- 
sities. His repeated requests for a small 
hospital have gone ignored. When he 
takes advantage of the prominence of 
his brother, a city doctor, politics robs 
him of his practice. He finally gives up 
and prepares to leave. On his boat’s 
gangplank a prolific father (Jehn 
Qualen) stops him. His wife is at it 
again and he wili let no one else take 
charge. 

To lend one of medical history’s 
greatest moments its proper worth, the 
studio had the ensuing birth scene re- 
written and rewritten. But no matter 
how they rehashed it, it remained sheer 
comedy: 

A friendly but conscientious sheriff 
(Slim Summerville) beseeches the doc- 
tor not to deliver the child, or he must 
arrest him for practicing without a 
license—which in 30-odd years he could 
not spare $20 to buy. Impatiently, the 
doctor brushes him aside. As the “child” 
becomes twins, the sheriff chalks up an 
aggravation of the offense; as the twins 
becomes triplets, he pours himself a 
drink. When the fourth arrives, he 
makes the peg stiffer. But when the 
fifth comes, he pours the liquor back in 
the jug—he’s had enough. 

Even romance has its place in this 
well-rounded film, and instead of being 
an intrusion, neatly ties the whole plot 
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THEATRE News: After four months work and two false starts, The Living Newspaper, 
a New York Federal Theatre Project, last week staged its first production, “Triple A 
Plowed Under,” written by unemployed newspaper men. 

In eleven scenes from war, inflation, deflation, strikes, moratoriums, and burning of 
crops, it reached the birth of AAA. Eleven more, showing the results of economic 
seesaws, were climaxed by the Supreme Court decision. Actors representing Al Smith, 
Communist leader Earl Browder, and Thomas Jefferson, expressed views on the court's 
power. Before the opening, a group of WPA actors threatened strike if the Browder 
a were not deleted. It stayed in, but 30 policemen stood guard, forcibly ejecting 

isturbers. 
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together. The picture is so smoothly 
filled with everything that constitutes 
good entertainment that no one, sophis- 
ticate or bumpkin, can fail to enjoy it. 
It is that rare phenomenon—a flawless 
picture; and what makes it even better, 
history’s only living quintuplets prevent 
a flood of crass imitations. 


*THESE THREE’: ‘The Children’s Hour’ 
As the Censors Like It, but Still Good 


Like frightened colts, the Hays office 
and Boston’s Mayor Frederick W. 
Mansfield shied at the thought of “The 
Children’s Hour.’”’ Mansfield, flatly re- 
fusing to let the play come to Bean- 
town, called it “indecent and revolt- 
ing.’”’ Cinema censors gavotted on eggs 
when they learned Samuel Goldwyn 
had bought it for the screen. Before 
okaying the production, they inflicted a 
pinching girdle of don’ts and can’ts. - 

The restrictions prohibited: the orig- 
inal title; the Lesbian theme; the 
playwright’s name, Lillian Hellman, on 
the film; announcement of the purchase 
of the play. All the prestige and sen- 
sational praise the drama had accrued 
in its New York run of seventeen 
months—what the movies really pay 
for when they buy a play—fell on 
fallow ground in Hollywood. An item- 
ized account of the $50,000 buy showed 
Goldwyn left with little better than a 
headache before filming started. 

But movie reporters obligingly helped 
him over that hurdle. From the time 
Miss Hellman started adapting her own 
play—at $1,500 a week—Hollywood cor- 
respondents sent almost daily reports 
of progress. Though many disparaged 
the attempt, the constant repetition of 
the play title and the movie title in- 
delibly stamped into the public’s mind 
that “These Three’”’ was the “scandal- 
ous” “Children’s Hour.” It accom- 
plished almost everything for Goldwyn 
that censors forbade. 

Despite other confining bans, “These 
Three” is, in its own way, as adult, 
moving, and relentlessly dramatic as 
the play that fostered it. And though 
the original tragic ending has been 
sugar-coated, the film has the same 
quiet distinction. 

For the vicious lie that crumbled the 
lives of Martha Dobie (Miriam Hop- 
kins), Karen Wright (Merle Oberon), 
and Joe Cardin (Joel McCrea), Miss 
Hellman had to substitute a different 
innuendo: Martha was accused of hav- 
ing an affair with Cardin, Karen’s 
fiance. But the playwright managed 
to salvage the same dramatic impact, 
the heaping of tragedy on tragedy, that 
the play created. As in the stage pro- 
duction, Martha never committed the 
act she stood accused of, but she ad- 
mits the truth to Karen—she wished 
she had. The same doubt that stood 
between Karen and Joe again separates 
them in the screen version after 
Martha’s admission. 

Goldwyn had no easy time finding 
the hellion who raises so much ado 
about nothing. After a long search he 
saw Bonita Granville, 12, in. “Ah, Wil- 
derness” and thrust a contract at her. 
As the lying, brutal she-devil, she fills 
the part with high-tension acting. 


*‘FAUNTLEROY’: Selznick Makes the 
Golden-Curled Cherub a Two-Fisted Cub 


For his newly formed company’s first 
production, David Oliver Selznick de- 
cided on Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
sentimental classic, “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy,” starring Freddie Bartholomew. 
On it Selznick has bestowed the same 
loving care, attention to detail, and 
thoughtful casting which distinguished 
his past productions for other com- 
panies. 

Fauntleroy has had a long career 
since its first publication in St. Nicholas 
Magazine in 1885. In book form, it sold 
more than 5,000,000 copies. After the 


Dolores Costello Barrymore, Freddie 
Bartholomew: Dearest and Ceddie 


first stage production in England in 
1888, it returned in revivals at least 
once every five years until about fifteen 
years ago. In 1921 Mary Pickford made 
a film version, playing the dual roles of 
Ceddie and Dearest. 

When movies tread such familiar 
ground, they generally hesitate to tam- 
per with established characters and sit- 
uations—the public wants its fictional 
heroes left intact. But Selznick de- 
cided to meddle with childhood memo- 
ries, and gave the film up-to-date 
touches. 

Defying the traditional Reginald 
Birch drawings, Freddie Bartholomew 
wears no long golden curls or plumed 
picture hats. Nor does he appear in 
the conventional short-trousered velvet 
and lace Fauntleroy suit, into which 
generations of little boys have been pro- 
testingly poured. 

Instead, the young English actor 


wears Norfolk suits, middies, an Eton 
jacket, and once—at a party—a simply 
tailored black velvet suit. 


The screen writers—headed by Hugh 
Walpole—have changed the character 
of Ceddie, too. No longer is the po- 
lite, unselfish child a prissy goody-good. 
In a rough-and-tumble fight with street 
toughs, he swings manfully, bites, 
pinches, gets himself covered with mud, 
and exhorts his defender, Dick the Boot- 
black (Mickey Rooney), to “hit him on 
the snout!” 

Bartholomew makes an_ excellent 
Fauntleroy, 1936. model. And Crom- 
well has directed his large and capable 
cast with humor and understanding. 
Dolores Costello Barrymore emerges 
from her retirement—to “gain security 
for myself and children’—in the role 
of Dearest. Though the righteous part 
is not too interesting, she gives it char- 
acter and style. C. Aubrey Smith is 
excellent as the gouty, tyrannical 
grandfather, the Earl of Dorincourt. 
Henry Stephenson, Guy Kibbee, Una 
O’Connor and a magnificent mastiff help 
materially in smaller roles. 

Among the many actresses—Bar- 
tholomew is the seventh boy in the 
part—to have played Ceddie in its 48 
years since the first performances, 
Selznick’s studio discovered that Mae 
West at the age of 6 had been Lit- 
tle Lord Fauntleroy in Brooklyn. Miss 
West, requested for sweet publicity’s 
sake to pose for a picture with Bar- 
tholomew on her knee, feigned forget- 
fulness and said she’d “rather not dis- 
cuss it.” 


OTHER OPENINGS: Mad Fare 
On Stage; Mild Fare on Screen 


STaceE: Star Spangled (Arthur Hop- 


kins): A rough, raucous home-life 
comedy of Americanized Poles living in 
Chicago. An incredible family named 
Dzieszienewski cavort for three acts as 
no stage players have before. Though 
the author, Robert Ardrey, has contrib- 
uted plenty of brand new humor, his 
playwrighting technique is too weak to 
hold the plot together. Natasha Boles- 
lavsky, George Tobias and.Marjorie Ly- 
tell play their parts with appropriate 
madness. 

SCREEN: The Amateur Gentleman 
(Criterion): Douglas Fairbanks Jr. ina 
humdrum, 18th-century costume picture 
adapted from Jeffery Farnol’s novel of 
the same name. The film sweeps 
through robbery, intrigue and murder 
without creating any excitement. Elis- 
sa Landi struggles opposite him. 


Robin Hood of El Dorado (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer): A gory film, lighted 
in contradictory comic opera style, of 
the injustices inflicted on Mexicans liv- 
ing in Southern California during the 
gold rush of ’49. As the bandit-avenger 
of his people, Joaquin Murrieta (War- 
ner Baxter) blazes an exciting trail of 
lawlessness until captured by vigilantes. 
Margo is effective as the bandit’s wife, 
and Bruce Cabot is good as a sympa- 
thetic American. 

















BIG-TRUCK PERFORMANCE ... WITH TIME-PROVED ECONOMY 


Ford V-8 Trucks are rapidly replacing high-priced trucks in all types 
of heavy-duty service. Power is a prime consideration in this work. 
And until quite recently, high power meant high price. e Today it is 
a different story. Ford sells an 80-horsepower truck at a fraction of 
the price such power commanded a few years ago. Because of this 
saving alone, many operators change to Fords .. . and soon discover 
their savings have only begun. It quickly becomes apparent that Ford 
V-8 Trucks give big-truck performance at small-truck cost. This ac- 
counts for the increasing use of Fords for heavy-duty service. e Ford 
V-8 Trucks have been PROVED BY THE PAST and IMPROVED FOR THE 
FUTURE. Cost records of owners show reduced operating costs, less 
maintenance, lower fixed charges. Time sheets and scale records tes- 
tify to outstanding performance. Ford V-8 Trucks are true to Ford 
tradition: high quality... low price... low up-keep cost. Call your 
Ford dealer today and set a date for an ‘‘on-the-job’’ test. See what 
a Ford V-8 Truck will do for you under your own operating conditions. 


@ Any new 112-inch wheelbase Ford V-8 Commercial Car can be purchased for $25 
a month, with usual low down-payment. Any new 131!4-inch or 157-inch wheelbase 
Ford V-8 Truck can be purchased with the usual low down-payment on the new UCC 
4% per month Finance Plans. 
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(In circle) 


KNEE-ACTION WHEELS 
and Ride Stabilizer for a 
smooth, gliding ride . . . with- 
out any sidesway or body roll. 


(Below) 

BIG, ROOMY INTERIORS 
with level, unobstructed floors 
and deep-cushioned, form con- 


toured seats for extra comfort. 
(Lower left 

“TURRET-TOP” BODIES 
for steel protection over head, 
under foot and all around 
...with Fisher No Draft Venti- 
lation and Safety Glass through- 


out at no additional cost. 








(Lower right) 
SUPER - HYDRAU- 


LIC BRAKES, self- 
energizing and self- 
equalizing for quick, 
smooth, straight-line 
stops. Big, Low- 
Pressure Tires for 
extra stopping trac- 
tion as well as addi- 
tional riding comfort. 





SIXES $665 and up « EIGH 
list prices at Lansing, subject to change with 
standard equipment all around. Special 
The car illustrated is the Six-Cylinder To 
A GENERAL MOTC 


























. is easy to understand why the 1936 Oldsmobile is so en- 
thusiastically talked about by owners everywhere .. . Its 
fresh; streamlined beauty— distinctively styled by Oldsmobile 
~makes an instant appeal to the eye... Its impressive size and 
fominess immediately invite the most comfortable, restful 
travel... Its smoother, livelier power assures most responsive 


and dependable performance .. . Combined with Oldsmobile’s 

engineering and structural quality is every fine-car feature for 
greater safety, ease of handling, and long, economical life... 
At its new low price, Oldsmobile occupies a value class by 
itself... No wonder the owner of an Oldsmobile Six or Eight 
tells all his friends—“It’s the smartest buy I ever made!” 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has been thoroughly tested by Time 
and Disaster. In addition, in an emer- 
gency its policyholders can reach 2 
nearby Hartford agent anywhere in the 
United States by calling Western 
Union. Buy Hartford Tested insur- 
ance and be Sure! 





THE HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE HARTFORD ACCIDENTand INDEMNITY CO. 


HARTFORD - CONNECTICUT 








HARTFORD INSURANCE IS SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT. There is a rigid test for in- 
surance just as there is for every other worth-while 
product. The test for insurance is time. Back of 
every Hartford policy stands a 125-year record of 
honorable business dealings. Many thousand agents 
of the Two Hartfords in every State of the Union 
and in Canada offer you this tested insurance. 


Your Hartford policy guarantees you tested insur- 
ance protection and prompt, intelligent insur- 
ance service, no matter where you are when emer- 
gency arises. It is a@ great convenience for 
Hartford policyholders to be able always 
to find the nearest Hartford representative 
by calling any Western Union office. In 
Canada call Canadian National Telegraphs. 
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EDEN: Britain’s Trouble-Shooter 
Who Broke Curse of ‘Old Men’ 


Three years ago Lord Rothermere 
told England why it was having trou- 
ples. “Look at us,” he blustered in his 
London Daily Mail. “The average age 
of our Cabinet is 62. Old men! Old 
men!” 

This week Lord Rothermere and half 
the world turn anxious eyes on the man 
who brought the British Cabinet’s av- 
erage age down to 58. For Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, 38, who first 
proke through that ruling cordon of 
“old men,” must handle one of the 
tensest situations since the World War 
(see page 7). 

What the current crisis will do to 
Eden's political future, no one can safe- 
ly predict. From past crises he has 
emerged as though a special sort of 
good fortune were an indubitable part 
of his heritage. 

In fact, the third son of the late Sir 
William Eden—seventh Baronet of 
West Auckland (created 1672) and fifth 
Baronet of Maryland (created 1776)— 
has spent much of the last two years 
emerging from crises. 

There was one about the Saar, creat- 
ed when France asked the League of 
Nations for an international police force 
to go in and keep order in the territory 
during the plebiscite. France had made 
the request before. Britain’s Ministers, 
uncertain of public opinion, had quietly 
spiked it. But Anthony Eden, at that 
time Lord Privy Seal, announced that 
Britain would send some of her Tom- 
mies—and public opinion backed him 
up. 

That same week, another situation 
reached a head when Yugoslavia 
seemed all but ready to war on Hun- 
gary for the assassination of King Alex- 
ander. Into this torrid League scene 
came the same black-coated, striped- 
trousered figure of Anthony Eden. 

He talked with both sides—he is at 
his best in private conversations—and 
drafted a face-saving compromise reso- 
lution. Then he left the two nations’ 
delegates while he calmly played golf. 
When he returned to London with the 
resolution signed, Laborites joined his 
own fellow-Conservatives in rising in 
the House of Commons to cheer him. 


A bigger crisis came last December 
over the Italo-Ethiopian conflict. Eden, 
by then Britain’s and the world’s first 
Minister for League of Nations Affairs, 
had to present Geneva with the plan 
that Sir Samuel Hoare and Premier 
Laval had drawn up to end the war. 
Openly, the young Englishman had 
urged sanctions against Italy. He made 
just as little secret of his extreme dis- 
taste for this proposal to give Italy 
most of Ethiopia. So the same indig- 
nant British roar that blew out Hoare 
as Foreign Minister swept Eden into 
his former chief’s place. 


News Sens—E: He may or may not 
have acquired it in 1925, when his 
father-in-law—Sir Gervase Beckett, 
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Anthony Eden: Good Fortune Is Part of His Heritage 


owner of The Yorkshire Post—sent him 
to the Imperial Press Conference at 
Melbourne. But he has the first-class 
newspaper man’s ability to report the 
atmosphere of a conversation and the 
effect of the talk on the other man just 
as accurately as the conversation itself. 


This talent and his tact made him 
particularly useful during his training 
in the Foreign Office. And the best aus- 
pices have watched over that training. 


After Eden won his seat in the Com- 
mons in 1923, his father-in-law called 
him to Stanley Baldwin’s attention. The 
Prime Minister saw that the new- 
comer became a Parliamentary private 
secretary, first to Sir Godfrey Locker- 
Lampson, then to Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. Both ran him ragged with er- 
rands and buffer duty, and Chamber- 
lain wore down the furious temper that 
is one of Eden’s handicaps. 


Fiuency: The Foreign Secretary has 
shown little interest in themes closer 
to home than the Continent; he seems 
to lack understanding of labor’s prob- 
lems. In a day when thunder has be- 
come more fashionable than rhetoric, 
he clings to the quiet, fluent-phrase 
school of oratory. 

An aristocratic reserve, that gives 


him a phobia against photographers, 
also cloaks his private life. There are 
the Who’s Who details of first-class 
honors in Oriental languages at Christ 
Church, Oxford, marriage in 1923, and 
two sons. Beyond that the public only 
knows that Eden is something of a 
connoisseur in wines, that he plays 
tennis at Ranelagh, and that he likes 
Greta Garbo films. 

Yet he has become the most person- 
ally popular member of the British 
Cabinet. For beyond his successes in 
the Foreign Office, he can please men 
with his war record—he left Eton at 
17 for the King’s Royal Rifle Corps, 
and three years later, the British 
Army’s youngest Brigade Major, re- 
turned without a scratch and with a 
Military Cross. 

As for his feminine constituents, he 
can fascinate them with his tall, sorrel 
handsomeness just as he sent the French 
into raptures over his dress. For the 
guidance of other men, they have de- 
tailed the essentials: “One button, no 
padding, shoulders to give a sloping 
effect; trousers not flap about the 
ankles, but long enough to cover the 
heels of the shoes.” 

This the French call the “Eden sil- 
houette.” 
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RECORDS: An Athletic Almanac 
That Should Be Sports Bible 


According to ‘“Believe-It-Or-Not” 
Ripley, Frank Menke’s “All Sports Rec- 
ord Book” ($1), on sale last week, will 
settle 4,000,000 arguments on athletics. 
The sports writers’ bible starts with 
angling and runs through more than 
90 “sports”—including doughnut-eat- 
ing, face-slapping, shin-kicking, and 
skunk-catching—to yachting. 

Since 1930, Menke, a veteran Hearst 
sports editor, has spent $26,900 trying 
to put over an athletic almanac. If 
this one does not reach a sale of 50,000 
copies, which would enable him to break 
even, he’s going to stick to his bread- 
winning job—ghost writer: He has 
penned the “autobiographies” of Jim 
Corbett, Sam Langford, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Jack Dempsey, Gene Tunney, 
Lawson Robertson, Max Baer and Babe 
Didrikson. 


BOWLING: Opening 36th Tourney 
Took a Lot of String-Pulling 


In an Indianapolis coliseum, former- 
ly a bull ring for showing cattle, Gov. 
Paul Vories McNutt of Indiana picked 
up a bowling ball and turned his Gre- 
cian features to whirring cameras. 
With an awkward underhand motion, 
he sent the 16-pound sphere wobbling 
along a pine and maple alley. Down 
fell 310 pins—an all-time high record. 
(Pin boys pulled strings to upset the 
pins on 31 alleys; one forgetful boy 
neglected to pull and deprived Governor 
McNutt of a 320 “score.’’) 

With this ceremony the curtain rose 
last week on the 36th annual tourna- 
ment of the American Bowling Con- 
gress—big bowling event of the year. 
One of the first contestants was plain 
P. McNutt, the Governor without bene- 
fit of strings. Again he bowled 310. 
But this time it took him three full 
games to reach that total. He scored 
97, 85 (probably an all-time low) and 
128. 


SraTisTics: Nearly 15,000 entrants 
from 391 cities in 29 States, Canada 
and Hawaii make the tournament the 
largest American sports event. When 
the last pin has fallen Apr. 14, they 
will have rolled 145,876 games, using 
up enough energy to hurl a bowling 
ball around the world. Indianapolis 
and the railroads will profit to the tune 
of $2,000,000. Last year during the five- 
week show, 2,000,000 words of bowling 
ballyhoo hummed over press wires— 
more than the Baer-Braddock fight 
drew. 

Brunswick -Balke-Collender, manu- 
facturers of bowling equipment, have 
put in new alleys worth $40,000 and 30,- 
000 pins costing $30,000. Each entrant 
pays a $5 fee for every event he com- 
petes in, and must supply his own balls 
ranging in price from $13.50 to $15. 
Three-holed balls, once considered “sis- 
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Runner-Up: If Joe Louis had stuck to his violin and never become a boxer, dark 
John Henry Lewis would now be the idol of his race. Last week in New York City, he 
outpointed Jock McAvoy of Great Britain to retain the light-heavyweight title (175 pound 
division). Like the heavyweight hero, Lewis is a model youth: he’s never been in a 
night club, goes to bed at 9 P.M., rises at 7 A.M., reads Popular Science, and has an 
ambition to become a deacon. His father, who fought with Teddy Roosevelt in Cuba 
and under General Pershing in Mexico, taught him to toe the mark. 





sy” because they ease the strain on 
fingers, are now as popular as the two- 
holers. 

The American Bowling Congress, 
with 300,000 members, spends $30,000 
in promotion, another $30,000 for pin 
boys and score-keepers, and $108,690 
for prizes. 


7 
RACING: Florida Says Jockey 
Rode His Horse to Suit His Bets 


According to statistics revealed last 
week, Americans in 1935 wagered 
$256,708,533 in pari-mutuel machines 
on the outcome of races. Dope-sheet 
experts estimate that seven times as 
much betting passed through bookies: 
the total amount gambled on horses, 
about $2,000,000,000. 


© One group of citizens banned from 
betting on horse races are the jockeys. 
Yet in recent years'Don Meade, a lead- 
ing saddle-sitter, has several times been 
suspected of placing wagers on rival 


horses and preventing his own from 
winning. Whenever such charges came 
up, Col. Edward Riley Bradley, noted 
Palm Beach gambler and horse-owner 
who pays Meade an annual $15,000 
plus 10 per cent of the prize-money, 
rushed to his boy’s defense and some- 
how cleared him. 

One day recently, Meade rode a horse 
home in last place; a few days later, 
on the same horse, he won. The Florida 
Racing Commission investigated and 
last week ruled Meade off the turf. In 
a private conference, Colonel Bradley 
listened to the evidence against Meade 
and made no effort to save him. 

The hard-boiled South Dakota boy, 
who keeps a monkey as a pet, won his 
most unsavory victory in the 1933 
Kentucky Derby. Riding Broker’s Tip 
in the stretch, he beat off Jockey Herb 
Fisher on Head Play with a whip. 
Meade claims his only vice is ice cream 
sodas. 


® One Irishman, who is handling sweep- 
stake tickets on this month’s Grand 
National, naively guarantees clients 
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that his business methods insure a 
square deal, His American bookselling 
agents received a form letter last week, 
acknowledging receipt of counterfoils 
and cash: “Once you get this acknowl- 
edgment you are sure . . . Should you 
not get it, write immediately, giving 
full particulars.” 
e 


BASKETBALL: Olympic Favorites 
Are 61%-Footers W ho Dunk Goals 


New Yorkers and Denverites gasped 
last week at the tallest, most unusual 
pasketball team that ever stepped on a 
court. The McPherson Oilers of Kansas 
average 6-feet-5 in height; they have 
two players, Joe Fortenberry, 6-foot-8 
center, and Willard Schmidt, 6-foot-9 
forward, who leap up above the 10-foot 
high baskets and drop balls down 
through the hoop as effortlessly as the 
average man deposits a lump of sugar 
in his coffee. 

Ridiculously inaccurate from a dis- 
tance and wide open on the defense, the 
dribbling dinosaurs have soared to the 
top of basketball through stratospheric 
strategy. High above the heads of more 
normal-sized opponents, they aerial the 
ball along to one of the super-giants 
who stands beneath the basket, reaches 
skyward and dunks goals. 

Last week in Madison Square Garden, 


the 1936 champions of the Missouri Val- 
ley Amateur Athletic Union (reputedly 
the toughest league in the country) 
scored a last minute 45-43 victory over 
an all-star team of New York col- 
legians. Then they traveled by train to 
Denver, where early this week they be- 
gan competing against 53 teams for the 
National A.A.U. title. 

They expected strongest opposition 
from the Santa Fe Trails of Kansas, 
the Kansas City Philcos, and the Den- 
ver Safeway Stores, who last year 
played for Piggly Wiggly. The two 
teams that reach the finals will return 
to New York next month and take on 
the nation’s five best college quintets 
and the champion Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association team. The winner will 
represent the United States in the 
Olympics. 

The Oilers, early favorites to survive 
the merry-go-round, deny that they are 
professionals, or semi-pros. Off the bas- 
ketball court they work for Globe Oil 
Co. in McPherson and receive the same 
salaries as non-athletic co-laborers. 


And they get no soft jobs. Several of 
the company’s executives are former 
basketball players and they know that 
the game demands condition. In the 
plant, Schmidt, who wears size 17 shoes, 
is assigned to a physically hard tank- 
gauging routine chosen for him because 
it builds up his weak legs. 
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Giant Oilers: Joe Fortenberry, 6-Foot-8; Willard Schmidt, 6-Foot-9 


MEDICINE: How Vitamin D, the 
Life-Giver, Turned Death-Dealer 


Twelve years ago Harry Steenbock, 
University of Wisconsin researcher, 
handed doctors a new weapon against 
disease—viosterol. The fixed Vitamin 
D would prevent children from getting 
the puffy bellies and spindly legs that 
mark rickets. Ten drops of the oily, 
colorless liquid a day would ward off 
the disease; 30 drops would cure it. 

Armed with these potent facts, doc- 
tors started tinkering with their new 
toy. They tried it on asthma, tetany, 
wounds and fractures. Results were 
inconclusive. In 1933 Drs. Irving 
Dreger and C. I. Reed of the University 
of Illinois Medical College tried feed- 
ing heavy doses of viosterol to patients 
with hay fever. Two of them, a 47- 
year-old woman and a 46-year-old man 
badly twisted with arthritis, noted that 
it helped relieve pain in their stiff 
joints but had little effect on their hay 
fever. Possibly, the doctors reasoned, 
Vitamin D might help all arthritis 
sufferers. 

They started a long train of experi- 
ments and reported on them in last 
September’s Archives of Physical 
Therapy, X-Ray, Radium. The article 
told how 67 arthritic people had gotten 
massive Vitamin D doses that ranged 
from 200,000 to 3,000,000 daily units. 
The antirachitic dose is only 1,700 daily 
units. 


Out of the lot, 44 noted improvement, 
13 reported no benefit. The others were 
uncertain. In San Francisco, Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Wilhelm Vowinckel, German-born 
chief surgeon at the California Chil- 
dren’s and Women’s Hospital, and out- 
standing Coast gynecologist, read the 
report. The 74-year-old doctor rubbed 
the aching arthritis-stiffened joints of 
his 290-pound frame. Possibly, he 
thought, Vitamin D might limber up 
his joints. 

On Feb. 6, Dr. Vowinckel, who 
served in the German Red Cross and 
thus lost his pre-war American property 
to the Alien Property Custodian, began 
taking 2,100,000-unit doses of Vitamin 
D. He took them daily until Feb. 24, 
then he died. Two days later he was 
cremated. 


On hearing of the self-administered 
vitamin treatment, the San Francisco 
coroner’s Office last week reopened the 
case. Dr. Vowinckel’s death was re- 
viewed at an open hearing at which 
doctors who performed the autopsy at 
the University of California Hospital 
reported findings. 


Death was attributed to acute de- 
generation of the kidneys, caused, the 
examining doctors believed, by the ex- 
cessive vitamin dosage. In Dr. Vo- 
winckel’s brain they found thrombi— 
clots—which might also have con- 
tributed to his death. 


Those who held the Illinois research- 
ers responsible would have done well to 
refer to the original article. In it they 
stated they had no grounds for believ- 
ing arthritis a Vitamin D deficiency dis- 
ease, and warned against indiscriminate 
Vitamin D use. 
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EDUCATION 








KENT: Coxswain Still Teaches 
Boys to Row Their Own Boats 


Thirty years ago next September, 
eighteen boys and three masters gath- 
ered in a typical white frame Con- 
necticut farmhouse near Kent to inaug- 
urate a new private school. Conspicu- 
ous in his white Dominican monastic 
habit, the Rev. Frederick H. Sill, a 
member of the Episcopal Church’s 
Order of the Holy Cross, and founder 
of the school—he rented the farmhouse 


Se_r-Hetp: From its original farm- 
house-school Kent has grown into a 
$1,000,000-plant—mostly Colonial brick 
—hemmed in on two sides by a bend in 
the Housatonic River. The eighteen 
students now number 299—‘“because 
300 is too high.” But the founder’s 
idea of self-help is still the rule as dur- 
ing the school’s first Winter. 

Except for a few servants to run the 
kitchen, the farm, and the laundry, 
students do the rest of the work. They 
clean their own rooms, take turns at 
waiting table, tend the furnace, shovel 
snow and coal, care for the lawns, and 
keep the athletic fields, tennis courts, 
and hockey rinks in order. 





KEYSTONE 


Father Sill Will Take His Kent Crew to the Royal Henley Regatta 


on a capital of $200—bustled among 
them. 

In a few months snow, ice and sub- 
zero weather brought Father Sill his 
first major problem: a Negro and his 
wife, engaged to cook, serve and clean, 
fled to warmer climes without giving 
notice. Calling his boys together, 
Father Sill explained matters. They 
agreed to pitch in and help. 

The priest himself did the cooking; 
the boys served, tended the furnace, 
and took care of the house. Suddenly 
Father Sill realized he had stumbled on 
an idea: Why shouldn’t Kent’s scholars 
always do the work about the school? 
Would it not teach them self-reliance 
and remove artificial social distinctions ? 

Last week the soundness of Father 
Sill’s idea was the subject of speeches 
when 600 alumni and fathers and 
friends of Kent boys gathered in New 
York to give the headmaster a dinner 
in honor of his 62nd birthday. 


Sixth-formers supervise the work du- 
ties of the lower forms. At afternoon 
job assembly, reports are handed in on 
work done. A student who does poor 
work gets “stung’—does an hour’s 
extra work. 


The self-help system and a variable 
tuition fee are part of many American 
private schools. But Father Sill’s 
stressing of these two aspects as used 
at his school has made them almost 
synonymous with the Connecticut in- 
stitution. At Kent, tuition ranges from 
$1,500 to nothing. Father Sill sets an 
annual average fee—this year it is 
$867—which he needs to run the school. 
He asks parents to pay as much as 
they can afford. But the names of par- 
ents who pay $1,500 and the eight who 
this year pay nothing are Father Sill’s 
secrt. 


Coxswain: From his Columbia Uni- 
versity days he retains his interest in 








rowing. Columbians remember him for 
two things: He was their most profane 
coxswain, and he was also “the little 
guy with the loud voice” who coxed the 
1895 crew to its first Poughkeepsie re. 
gatta victory. Columbia made him a 
Doctor of Literature in 1924; three 
years later the university’s oarsmen 
gave him another honorary degree: 
Doctor of Rowing. 

Today—plump, older, and still pos- 
sessing a temper that quickly flares up 
and quickly dies down—Father Gil] 
coaches his Kent crews. In the Spring 
when the Housatonic’s down-currents 
are strong, he heads his crews upstream, 
sits in a comfortable armchair before 
the boathouse, and shouts orders be- 
tween puffs on his pipe to the crews 
which, unable to make headway up- 
stream, just keep even with him. 

Since 1927 Father Sill has taken 
crews to compete in four Royal Henley 
Rezgattas. Kent was the first American 
private school to enter. Three years ago 
it won the Thames Challenge Cup. This 
year Kent’s crew will go again, but the 
boys hope Father Sill won’t repeat his 
attempt to coach them while riding a 
bicycle along the path that hugs the 
river. The last time he did it he be- 
came so disturbed when one of the 
crew missed a stroke that he rode 
plumb into the water. 


WISCONSIN: La Follette—Frank 
Fight Comes Out in the Open 


Last week the Board of Regents of 
the University of Wisconsin held one of 
its customary secret meetings. In the 
evening Madison readers of The Capi- 
tal Times—official La Follette Progres- 
sive Party organ—were surprised to 
read what went on at the session. 

“It was reported that a majority of 
the Board of Regents is in favor of the 
resignation of President Frank and that 
unless the resignation is forthcoming 
voluntarily, Mr. Frank will be told the 
feelings of the regents and asked to 
resign.” 

Thus a local rumor came into the 
open. Citizens have long noted that 
Gov. Philip F. La Follette, Wisconsin's 
Progressive executive and sympathetic 
New Dealer, has not gotten along well 
with Dr. Glenn Frank, the university's 
Republican president. Madisonites re- 
called that after the Governor’s induc- 
tion into office last Winter, Dr. Frank 
was no longer invited to official social 
functions. 

That Dr. Frank has been mentioned 
as a possible keynoter at the National 
Republican Convention in Cleveland 
next June did not make for better feel- 
ing between the two men of opposing 
political beliefs. Neither did the re- 
mark that Heywood Broun reported 
Mrs. Frank made to him: “Of course, 
Glenn is eventually going to the White 
House’”’-—and Broun added, “she didn’t 
mean for supper.” | 

In January La Follette appointed five 
Progressives to vacancies on the uni- 
versity’s board of regents. Wisconsin 
papers quickly jumped to the conclusion 
that he did it to line up votes in sup- 
port of his plan to oust Dr. Frank. 
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After the first board meeting in 
which the new appointees participated, 
La Follette invited three of the hold- 
over members to his office. Expressing 
dissatisfaction with Dr. Frank’s regime, 
he urged the three to line up with the 
five new members and force the uni- 
versity’s head to quit. 

At a regular board meeting last 
week, Dr. Frank brought the matter to 
a head. From a typewritten manuscript 
he read the accusations he heard were 
to be made against him: that he is too 
much of a national figure to be a good 
local one; that he absents himself from 
the university too often on speaking 
engagements; and that his salary is too 
large. 

To these charges Dr. Frank—whose 
early preaching days led one critic to 
say “There’s Methodism in his mad- 
ness’”—gave refutation. His ten-year 
presidency, he said, had brought the 
university scholarly prestige, eminent 
faculty additions, and increased enroll- 
ment. His salary, he reminded the 
board, had been cut from $20,400 to 
$16,000. He did not apologize for his 
personal acts but replied only to what 
he termed “external influences” in uni- 
versity affairs. 

Harold M. Wilkie, board president 
and La Follette appointee, admitted the 
Governor had conferred with some of 
the regents on Dr. Frank. ~ Wilkie 
shared La Follette’s dissatisfaction, he 
said. George W. Mead, Republican, and 
Mrs. Jessie Combs, Democrat, defended 
the president. 

After the meeting, Dr. Frank denied 
“anyone has asked me for my resigna- 
tion” and Wilkie would “neither deny 
or confirm” that he had demanded it. 

Two days later Paul Mallon, Wash- 
ington columnist, visited Madison. He 
investigated the rumpus and wrote: 
“If Glenn Frank is dismissed here for 
political reasons, his prestige will grow 
throughout the country. He will be- 
come national copy for the press. You 
know that one thing the public does 
balk at is political tampering with the 
educational system.” 


PARDON: Patriotic Truants Win 
Executive Clemency in Texas 


In Austin, eight seniors in McLean 
High School got so excited about Tex- 
as’s Independence Day—Mar. 2—that 
they cut classes that afternoon to cele- 
brate the State’s centennial. 

A few days later they heard from 
their principal that their patriotic 
abandon would cost them their diplomas 
unless they could furnish satisfactory 
excuses for their absence. Taking no 
chances on the possible ineffectuality 
of parental pleas, the students wrote 
_ James V. Alred to come to their 

elp. 

The 36-year-old State Executive— 
voted the nation’s “most outstanding”’ 
young man of 1935 by the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce—com- 
plied promptly. To the high school prin- 
cipal he sent excuses, adding the nota- 
tion that ‘“‘on Independence Day of our 
centennial year such an excuse is a 
justifiable one.” - 
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Circus: Outside the New York Museum of Modern Art hangs a bewildering, jiggling 
display (top) of red, yellow and blue canvas, over a steel and rope frame—as much an 
invitation to a circus as any calliope. Inside, museum officials have gathered a complete 
history of cubist art and all its offspring isms. 

Umberto Boccioni’s “Unique Form of Continuity in Space” (left center) dominates 
the Italian Futurists’ room. Alexander Archipenko’s strictly cubist “Boxing” (right 
center) caused fewer headaches. 

Antoine Pevsner’s “Construction” (1934), one of the latest contributions to abstract 
art, stymied many addicts. Was it a portrait of a man wearing glasses or a bumblebee 
on the wing? 
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MILLIONS 


in the last 
ten years 


The one and only idea of 
Mutual fire insurance is to 
benefit the policyholder. 

That is the sole principle 
upon which Mutual fire insur- 
ance was founded almost two 
hundred years ago and upon 
which it has been operating 
F ever since. 

One of the great benefits to 
the policyholders is the sav- 
ings they receive from reduc- 
ing costs by reducing losses. 
This is accomplished by effi- 
cient management that selects 
only the better risks .. . by 
careful management that edu- 
cates policyholders to avoid 
fires ...and by economical 
management that effects lower 
selling and operating costs. 

During the past ten years 
the 75 companies of the Fed- 
eration of Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Companies returned to 
their policyholders over 
$135,000,000 in savings. 

If you would care to share in 
such savings write for the 
booklet, “Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance.” Address the Federation 
of Mutual Fire InsuranceCom- 
panies, 230 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 








, Companiesand the 
Bl American Mutual 
;} Alliance. Itisa 

symbol of sound- 


This seal identi- 
Sies a member com- 
pany of The Fed- 
eration of Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
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Birtupay: Lillian D. Wald, founder 
of the Henry Street Settlement in New 
York, 69, Mar. 10. At ‘‘House-on-the- 
Pond,” her Westport, Conn., home, she 
received hundreds of telegrams and 
gifts. 

. Sir Malcolm Campbell, British hold- 
er of the world’s automobile speed rec- 
ord (301.1292 miles per hour), 51, Mar. 
11. He rested on his laurels in London. 


. Prof. Albert Einstein, relativity dis- 
coverer, 57, Mar. 14. He spent a “happy 
and quiet” day with his family in 
Princeton, N. J. 

ENGAGED: Gretchen Uppercu, daugh- 
ter of Inglis Moore Uppercu, former 
president of Cadillac’s New York sales 
agency, and George Washington Hill 
Jr., son of the president of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co. 


Divorce Soucut: By the former 
Susie Wise, from Jim F. Goodman, in 
Los Angeles, on charges of desertion. 
They were married in November, 1933, 
at Elsinore Park, Calif., in a widely 
publicized and pictured nudist wedding 
at which minister, bridegroom and at- 
tendants wore no clothes, and the bride 
only a bouquet. ; 


ELECTED: John F. Dore, as Mayor of 
Seattle, by a 7,002 majority over 
Arthur B. Langlie. After primaries 
eliminated Puget-Sound divers, put- 
out-the-cat racers, and whisk-broom 
marchers who sought publicity as well 
as nomination, the field was left to 
Dore, brilliant criminal lawyer, and 
Langlie, corporation counsel who boast- 
ed he had never handled a criminal 
case. Though the campaign was nomi- 
nally non-partisan, Dore had Demo- 
cratic backing and Langlie the support 
of the organization known as Cincin- 
natus. “This election,” said Dore, 
“means the end of Fascist, semi-mili- 
tary organizations and dictatorship in 
Seattle. That’s what Cincinnatus was.” 

WITHDRAWN: By Wilhelm Furtwaen- 
gler, German orchestra conductor, his 
acceptance of a position as general 
musical director of the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society for next 
season. Two years ago, after a dispute 
with the Nazi Government, Furtwaen- 
gler resigned his German musical posts. 
Announcements of his “rehabilitation” 
in Berlin made New York anti-Nazis 
protest his Philharmonic appointment. 
From Egypt the conductor cabled: “I 
propose postpone my season... until 
the public realizes that politics and 
music are apart.” 

DEPARTED: From Gothenburg, Swe- 
den, for the United States, the S. S. 
Drottningholm, with a new member in 
the crew—an unnamed “lady bath su- 
perintendent.”’ She is suspected of be- 
ing a film actress, Greta Garbo. 

ATTENDED: By Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, and Associate Justice 
Willis Van Devanter, funeral services 
for Edwin O. Burke,’ 58, the Chief 
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Justice’s Negro private messenger ang 
for more than twenty years a Supreme 
Court employe. 

Diep: Dr. William Holland Wilmer. 
72, world-famous eye specialist, of a 
heart attack, in Washington. A pioneer 
in his field, Dr. Wilmer was noted for 
his great skill in delicate operations 
and his kindly treatment of patients, 
rich and poor. From all over the world 
famous men—including ex-King Pra. 
jadhipok of Siam, Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
and many others—journeyed to Wash- 
ington to consult him about their eye 
troubles. 

Joining the Army Medical Corps al- 
most as soon as America entered the 
war, he examined the eyes of aviators 
and made important discoveries on the 
effect of altitude on hand-and-eye co. 
ordination. In 1925 grateful patients 
presented him with a $4,000,000 tribute 
—the Wilmer Ophthalmological Insti- 
tute of Johns Hopkins University in 
Baltimore, which he headed until 1933 


. . Serge Mdivani, 33, second of the 
“marrying Mdivanis’” to meet violent 
death within seven months, of a cere- 
»ral hemorrhage when his pony kicked 
him in the head after a polo spill, at 
Palm Beach, Fla. Divorced husband of 
Pola Negri, film actress, and Mary 
McCormic, opera singer, Serge a month 
ago married Louise Van Alen, with 
whom he was honeymooning at the 
time of the accident. Four years ago 
she had divorced his brother Alexis, 
who was killed in a Spanish automobile 
accident last August shortly after his 
divorce from Barbara Hutton. 


. Count Yasuya Uchida, 70, from 1909 
to 1911 Japanese Ambassador to the 
United States, and four times Foreign 
Minister of Japan, last resigning the 
office in 1933 to Koki Hirota, the pres- 
ent Premier. 


- - John G. Ham, 70, New York ad- 
vertising man who created the slogan 
for Fletcher’s Castoria, “Children cry 
for %%.” 


. - « John Scott Haldane, 76, British 
physiologist, physicist, and authority 
on mining engineering, whose brother 
was Viscount Haldane, pre-war War 
Minister, and whose only son is J. B. S. 
Haldane, famous biochemist. 

Sick List: Rear Admiral Richard Fve- 
lyn Byrd, Arctic and Antarctic fiyer 
and explorer (influenza): forced to can- 
cel lectures at Orlando and Palm Beach, 
Fla., and to go to bed in a hotel at St. 
Petersburg. 


- - - Colin Clive, British actor playing 
in the current Broadway success, ‘Li- 
bel” (intestinal operation): recovering 
at Harbor Sanitarium, N. Y. 


. . - Countess Barbara Hutton Haug- 
witz-Reventlow (operation after birth 
of son): “going on very well, indeed,” 
so that her father and stepmother, Mr. 
and Mrs. Franklyn Hutton, left Lon- 
don for a brief visit to Paris. 


. - - Carole Lombard, film actress (re- 
lapse after influenza): ordered home to 
bed in Hollywood. 
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STYLED BY HELEN DRYDEN 
Thee car of the yen 
Cue eye appeal and buy appeal ) 


20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Priced $300 lower than any former 
President! 


Only1936car with automatic hill holder! 
Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 


8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 
115 horsepower! 


Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel-reinforced-by-steel body! 


Styled throughout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 


Automatic choke, heat and spark! 


Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 
5854 inches of elbow room in rear seat! 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rub- 


ber sealed doors! 


Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 
Triple insulation body — rain gutters! 


Automatic ride control—direct action 
steering! 


High-visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, smartly 
tailored! 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 


Thickly carpeted flat floors — 3 inches 


extra toe room! 
Full-vision V-type windshield that opens! 
$965 and up at factory—new c.1.T. 6% 


plan offers new “low” time payments! 


NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 

ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 

—That’s because of the unique Automatic Hill 

Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. 

It’s probably the year’s greatest advancement 
in safety and convenience. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY: U.S. Lays Down Law 


For Payment of Unemployment Insurance Premiums 


Perhaps the cool weather of the first 
week in August, 1935, perhaps the fa- 
tigue of a seven months’ argument, 
spurred Congress to action. Whatever 
the cause, the pleasant morning of the 
9th saw Senator Bennett Champ Clark, 
Missouri Democrat, who had held out 
for an amendment, give up his struggle 
and permit the passage of the Social 
Security Bill. 

When word that the Senate approved 
the measure—which had been on the 
fire since the 74th Congress met— 
reached the President the same after- 
noon, he hailed it as “the best news 
that had come out of Capitol Hill in 
many a long day.” 


Purpose: Good news it seemed to 
workers in American industry, for the 
act provided benefits for the unem- 
ployed, under certain conditions, and 
established a mechanism for the pay- 
ment of retirement pensions to those 
who had outlived their industrial use- 
fulness. And the benefits would reach 


thousands untouched by existing pri- 
vate pension systems. 


But to business houses, industrial 
firms, and employers generally it 
brought confusion and misgiving. There 
immediately arose a great deal of doubt 
about the government’s ability to make 
a workable thing out of the act as 
passed. 

The section dealing with unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits seemed particu- 
larly obscure. No one appeared to know 
just whom it would affect. Business- 
men felt that they might be swamped 
under a sea of red tape which keep- 
ing its necessary records would in- 
volve. Some condemned the act as 
socialistic, mere extension of govern- 
ment meddling with business. Others 
frankly said that they believed the 
government was offering benefits which 
private companies could not match. 


Ru.es: Last week the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue of the Treasury De- 
partment issued a booklet of regula- 
tions telling employers just what they 
will have to do. (The pamphlet en- 
titled “Regulations 90,” may be ob- 
tained from the Superintendent of 
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Spur Tracks On Wueets: In Germany people are growing used to seeing loaded 
freight cars pass through the streets, far from any railroad. The 25-foot cars—standard 
size in Europe but only about half the length of American freight cars—ride securely 
fastened on motor truck trailers. Rubber-tired wheels bear the enormous weight without 


cracking pavements. 


After experimenting with such trucks for two years, German Railroads are now 
putting them into nationwide service as a means of delivering carload shipments of 
goods to business firms that don’t have sidetrack facilities at their plants. When the 
shipment reaches its destination, a hydraulic lifting device tilts the freight car at an 


angle to facilitate unloading. 


A somewhat similar apparatus has recently been built for the Ocean Shore Railroad in 
California. This consists of a Ford truck capable of operating over both public high- 
ways and railway tracks. It- has two sets of wheels—one rubber-tired and the other 


steel-flanged—which the driver raises or lowers as needed. 
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Documents, Washington, D. C. for 19 
cents.) It deals only with the excise 
tax upon wages which will provide the 
base for payment of unemployment 
benefits. 

For the purpose of the tax, an em- 
ployer is an individual, corporation or 
other organization which, on 20 or 
more days in the tax year, had in his or 
its pay and subject to its command, 
eight or more persons. Upon that part 
of the wages of each employe up to 
$3,000 annually, a tax will be imposed 
as follows, payable by the employer, 
and not deductible from the wages paid: 


Calendar year 1936, payable on or before 
Jan. 31, 1937, 1% 

Calendar year 1937, payable on or be 
Jan. 31, 1938, 2% 

Calendar year 1938, payable on or before 
Jan. 31, 1939, 3% 

Each year thereafter, similarly payable, 


EXEMPTIONS: Wages for the following 
types of service are exempt from the 
provisions of the act: 


Services performed outside of Continental 
United States, Hawaii or Alaska. 

Agricultural labor, including process 
packing, transportation, in direct co1 
tion with production. 


Services performed as members of the « 
of a vessel in the navigable waters of tl 
United States. 

Services performed by an individual in the 
employ of his or her daughter or spous 
and by children under 21 in the employ of 
their father or mother. 


Services in the employ of the United States 
or instrumentalities of the United Si 

Services in the employ of States or subdi- 
visions of States. 


Services of domestics in private homes. 
Services in the employ of non-profit corpo- 
rations, funds, Community Chests and the 


like of purely charitable, educational or 

religious intent. 

Recorps: No employer need worry 
about records. He may, the regu- 
lations say, keep them any way he 
wants so long as he is able to prove 
what the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
asks him to prove. This will include 
the total amount of remuneration paid 
by an employer for services performed 
in the United States, outside the United 
States, or coming under the various 
exemption provisions. Books must show 
amount of contributions to State unem- 
ployment compensation funds. The law, 
in the hope of encouraging States to 
make their own provisions, allows ex- 
emption of funds so paid up to 90 per 
cent of the Federal tax. Records must 
also indicate the amount of benefit pay- 
ments of any kind deducted or not de- 
ducted from employe compensation. 


Firms should not destroy any records 
under four years old. The regulations 
say that the government may come 
back at an employer with questions 
during that time. 


The employer is advised to remember 
that ‘‘wages” are anything paid or given 
to an employe in exchange for services. 
As a matter of fact, if an employe turns 
in an expense account which is padded 
beyond his actual expenses and the 
employer okays it, the padding consti- 
tutes wages and is subject to tax. Hair- 
splitting, perhaps, but a fact. 

Public stenographers, doctors, law- 
yers, dentists, auctioneers or any other 
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| For TWENTY YEARS George Spelvin has been is several times the average amount which 

he “high-balling” freight trains on their way. railroads receive from an acre growing any 

- For twenty years, twice every month, the other major farm crop. Most astonishing of 

railroad has paid his wages promptly. But all, it is more than double the ten-year av- 

where do his wages actually come from? erage gross value of an acre of wheat. In 

other words, an acre of beets gives railroads 

he Brakeman Spelvin and thousands of other alone twice as much as a farmer gets on 
of railroad men of the United States may hardly the average for an acre of wheat. 





realize to what extent the beet sugar indus- 
try contributes to their pay envelopes. But 
accountants credit an average acre of sugar __ 
beets with a railroad revenue of $35— | 
which means that a normal i 
crop of the humble su- 
gar beet grown in a 
third of the states pays 

a freight bill of $34- 
000,000. If all that money 
went into pay envelopes, 

it would cover the average 
wages of George Spelvin and 
more than 20,000 other railroad 
employees, including the regular 
proportion of highly skilled and 
highly-paid workers. 















The same acre of sugar 
beets which makes pos- 
sible these payments to 
railroads also accom- 
plishes a number of 
other striking results: 
it gives the farmer a 
cash return for a crop 
contracted before he 
plants his seed. It pro- 
duces more than 3,000 
pounds of pure granu- 
lated sugar, and leaves 
by-products which, as a 
feed for livestock, are 
equal to the total pro- 
duction of an average 
acre of corn. 
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The $35 derived from the sugar beet acre 







One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind— 


UNITED STATES B 


GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 


— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


SUS GAR ASSOCIATION 


- COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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For U. S. Phones: A Western Electric Man Molds 36 Receiver Caps at Once 


independent contractors, are not em- 
ployes within the meaning of the law 
and remuneration paid them is not 
taxable. 

2 


WESTERN ELECTRIC: Its First 
Profit Since 1931: $2,600,000 


In the Spring of 1855 Sidney Wil- 
liam Barton died, leaving a widow, six 
children, a small farm in Adams, N. Y., 
and little else. To help his mother, 
Enos, 12, became a telegraph mes- 
senger in nearby Watertown. 

Fourteen years later, in 1869, he got 
his big chance. An ex-Western Union 
electrician offered him a partnership in 
his small electrical shop in Cleveland. 
Young Barton had only $300—not 
enough money. So his mother mort- 
gaged the homestead for its top price 
— $400. That enabled Barton to buy a 
half interest in the company which be- 
came Western Electric. 

Today if Barton still owned his half 
interest it would be worth more than 
$70,000,000. But American Telephone 
& Telegraph now owns 99 per cent of 
Western Electric, which last week an- 
nounced its 1935 earnings. 

For the first time since 1931 the com- 
pany showed a profit: $2,620,279 as 


against a $7,751,548 loss a year ago. A 
$13,000,000 increase in sales to Bell 
Telephone companies accounted for 
most of the improvement. 

Western Electric acts as manufac- 


turer and purchasing agent for the en- 
tire Bell System. Individual Bell com- 
panies are not required to buy from 
Western Electric, but they find it worth 
while to do so. Huge volume lets the 
company keep cost of supplies and ap- 
paratus substantially below prices of 
outside firms. Consequently the phones, 
cables and switchboards of the tele- 
phone companies are all made by West- 
ern Electric and comprise over 90 per 
cent of its business. 


By-Propucts: Working with tele- 
phones led naturally into another sound 
field: radio. Broadcasting stations 
equipped with Western Electric trans- 
mitters—among them WOR in Newark, 
WJR detroit, KMOX St. Louis and 
KFRC San _ Francisco—blanket the 
country. 


WOR’s 385-foot antenna towers cre- 
ated a problem for the company. Be- 
cause of proximity to Newark Airport, 
the Bureau of Air Commerce called 
them air hazards. To overcome this, 
Western Electric engineers installed a 
radio beacon to warn pilots when they 
flew too close. Now whenever a plane 
comes within 2 miles of the station, a 
five-dash signal cautions the pilot to 
check his altitude. 

Two-way Western Electric radio sys- 
tems allow pilots to keep in direct com- 
munication with airports. Similar 
equipment, used by police departments 
all over the country, enables head- 
quarters to “call all cars.” 
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For ships at sea, Western Electric 
manufactures special marine radio- 
telephone apparatus. Even small fish- 
ing trawlers off New England nowadays 
use this modern means of communica- 
tion. The captain of a vessel so equipped 
merely lifts an ordinary-looking tele- 
phone receiver and presses a button in 
the handle. Promptly the Boston coast- 
al harbor radio telephone station replies 
with the familiar ‘Number, please?” 
The mariner can then speak to his 
home, his office, or any other station 
ashore. Incoming calls to the ship ring 
a bell, just as they would on land. 

Other Western Electric products in- 
clude talking picture equipment and au- 
diphone that enable the deaf to hear by 
means of bone conduction. 

One sound system manufactured by 
the company consists of a radio set, 
phonograph, and public address system 
all rolled into one. Installed in a 
school, this enables the principal to sit 
at his desk and address several hundred 
students in a dozen classrooms. At the 
same time, pupils in another room can 
listen to a current events lecture on 
the radio. 

The same apparatus in a hospital 
furnishes music and entertainment to 
patients while it pages doctors in any 
part of the building. In a hotel, the 
versatile equipment enables guests in 
the lobby and lounges to enjoy the 
music of an orchestra playing in the 
ballroom or restaurant. 


Prices 


STEEL: 
Give Way to Republic-Minus 


Pititsburgh-Plus 


Motor car manufacturers have come 
to regard it as an axiom that low prices 
bring increased sales. But behind every 
automobile manufacturer stands a steel 
producer who either does not believe 
in axioms or has never heard that one. 

For at least 35 years steel prices have 
been adjusted without relation to either 
supply or demand. The consumer has 
had to do the adjusting. The theory 
within the steel industry has been that 
only by keeping prices up, without re- 
gard to changing business conditions, 
could steel firms maintain themselves. 


Po.icy: The U. S. Steel Corporation, 
which started its life in 1901 with about 
70 per cent of the country’s capacity, 
used its dominating position to inaugu- 
rate a policy of price agreement among 
steel men. 

In order to keep prices where it want- 
ed them, the corporation worked on 
what came to be known as the Pitts- 
burgh-plus system. This simply meant 
that if a man in Chicago bought steel 
from a Gary, Ind., mill, he had to pay 
a price equal to that of steel at Pitts- 
burgh plus the freight charges to Chi- 
cago—even though his order was filled 
at and delivered from Gary, which is 
only 25 miles from Chicago. 

In other words, under the Pittsburgh- 
plus system there was little temptation 
for U. S. Steel’s distant rivals to ship 
into the corporation’s own territory— 
because a Chicago firm shipping steel 
to a city closer to Pittsburgh would get 
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MASTER DE LUXE SPORT SEDAN 


. e« e across this page and then across town in the 


NEW 1936 CHEVROLET 


NO DRAFT VENTILATION 
Take a ride in the new Chevrolet for 1936. 
Notice, first of all, the greater beauty, 
luxury and more healthful comfort of its 
Turret Top Body with Fisher No Draft 
Ventilation. It’s the smarter, safer body 
and, of course, it’s exclusive to Chevrolet 
in its price range. 


KNEE-ACTION RIDE* 


Give particular attention to the unmatched 
smoothness of the gliding Knee-Action 
Ride*. The safest, steadiest, most com- 
fortable ride ever developed. It’s obtain- 
able only with Knee-Action, and Knee- 
Action is also exclusive to the Master 
De Luxe Chevrolet in its field. 


CHEVROLET 


TURRET TOP 


Next, examine the Solid Steel one-piece 
Turret Top. This top puts the safety of 
solid seamless steel over your head .. . 
stiffens and reinforces the entire body 
structure . . . beautifies and identifies the 
modern car ... and it, too, is exclusive 
to Chevrolet in its field. 


SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 
Notice, too, how perfectly steady and 
vibrationless the steering wheel is at all 
times. How much simpler and easier it is 
to drive and park this car. That’s due to 
Shockproof Steering*, a direct result of 
Knee-Action, and another exclusive Chev- 
rolet advantage. 


MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, 


HIGH-COMPRESSION ENGINE 


Now start Chevrolet’s High-Compression 
Valve-in-Head Engine. The most economi- 
cal of all fme power plants. Notice how 
much quicker this new Chevrolet is on 
the getaway, how much livelier in traffic, 
how much smoother and more satisfying 
in all ways on the open road. 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


Now step on Chevrolet’s New Perfected 
Hydraulic Brakes, as lightly or firmly as 
you please, and bring the car to a smooth, 
quick, even stop. You've never felt such 
super-safe brakes before, and won't today 
anywhere else, for they’re exclusive to 
Chevrolet in its price range. 


MICHIGAN 


*Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee-Action, $20 additional 


BY NEW MONEY-SAVING G.M.A.C. 


TIME PAYMENT PLAN 
Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


ONE RIDE AND YOU’LL NEVER BE SATISFIED UNTIL YOU OWN 


aor 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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less for its steel than it would in Chi- 
cago. The price that it could charge 
would be the cost of steel in Pittsburgh 
plus freight charges from Pittsburgh 
to the city. While for steel sold in 
Chicago it could add the freight 
charges from Pittsburgh to Chicago. 

Even in recent years, when U. S. 
Steel has controlled only 40 per cent 
of the industry, it has dominated prices. 
For the past ten or twelve years there 
have been other basing points than 
Pittsburgh but they all favor the cor- 
poration. 

Consumers claim that the difficulties 
of the Pittsburgh-plus system have not 
been substantially reduced. And pow- 
erful customers still get secret prefer- 
ence. 


New System: Last week the newest 
and third largest steel-making unit in- 
jected into the industry a new and revo- 
lutionary idea. Tom M. Girdler, presi- 
dent of Republic Steel Corp., published 
his firm’s prices for the second quarter 
of the year. Girdler’s was no ordinary 
announcement. He made two state- 
ments and promised others which the 
industry thinks will further weaken the 
strangle hold of the basing-point sys- 
tem. 

“If and when any change is made in 
the price as announced,” said Repub- 
lic, “supplementary or revised an- 
nouncement will be issued.” That state- 
ment, according to steel experts, com- 
mits Republic to an entirely new price 
policy, for it lays the company open to 
prosecution under the Clayton Act in 
case it should choose to resort to the 


Lindsay Bradford of City Bank Farmers 
Trust: A Better Banker Than Golfer 


time-honored steel-trade custom of un- 
published price-cutting—referred to by 
some steel men as “chiseling.” 

tepublic’s second revolutionary an- 
nouncement in which the company was 
joined by Jones & Laughlin, fourth 
largest producer: That on quantity or- 
ders of certain types of steel largely 
used by automobile manufacturers a 
reduction of from $1 to $3 a ton will be 
allowed. In any other industry that 
statement would be routine rather than 
revolutionary. 

Thus for the first time in the history 
of the nation’s basic industry, large con- 
sumers will openly get discounts. They 
have had discounts before—reputedly 
as high as $8 a ton in some cases—but 
they have always been sub rosa conces- 
sions. 

Although the new reductions will not 
amount to anything like $8, they will 
be standard and available to all consum- 
ers alike. If there is any chicanery in- 
volved, there is always the Clayton an- 
ti-discriminatory act to serve as police- 
man. It imposes upon the manufacturer 
who favors one customer above another 
a damage levy of three times the higher 
of two prices charged for identical or- 
ders. 

Those interested believe that at last 
the steel industry shows signs of emerg- 
ing from the dark ages of salesmanship 
into an era which will give confidence 
to all consumers and so create a greater 
and more regular demand. 


+ 
BANKING: A Young Man Heads the 
Nation’s Oldest Trust Company 


If Horatio Alger lived today he 
might beam with pleasure at the speed 
with which young men now reach po- 
sitions of importance in the financial 
world. Winthrop Williams Aldrich be- 
came chairman of the Chase National 
Bank when he was 47. J. Stewart 
Baker, chairman of the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, is 42. S. Sloan 
Colt, president of the Bankers Trust 
Co., has only been around for 42 years. 
James Handasyd Perkins, chairman of 
the National City Bank, is now 60 but 
he held the presidency of the old Farm- 
ers Loan & Trust Co. when he was 45. 

Last week another youngster joined 
the ranks. Forty-three-year-old Lind- 
say Bradford became president of the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., oldest 
in the United States. 


SPECIALIST: Perhaps one out of every 
ten boys who graduate from colleges 
in the eastern United States heads for 
some association with the banking busi- 
ness. Few get to the top, because there 
are not enough places there. About 
half of the handful who do, bankers 
say, get there for family reasons, the 
other half for sheer ability. 

Lindsay Bradford, son of a British- 
born lawyer, educated at Cambridge 
University, was himself born in New 
York. He went to Yale, where he 
helped edit The Daily News, played a 
little squash, and wrote for the class- 
book. Classmates called him popular, 
if not prominent. When he graduated 
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Tom Girdler Makes a Change 
in Steel Selling Methods 


in 1914, he steered a straight course 
for Wall Street and began his appren- 
ticeship with Hambleton & Co., brokers. 
The war took him out of that. 
Bradford got a commission as a 
junior lieutenant in the navy. Back on 
dry land in 1919, he went to the New 
York Trust Co. and specialized in trust 
investments. He moved forward rapid- 
ly and became an assistant vice presi- 
dent. The Farmers Loan & Trust Co. 
took him in 1927 and cut the assistant 
from his title. There he made a name 
for himself as an investment officer. 


Two years ago—five years after the 
Farmers Loan had merged with the 
trust department of the National City 
Bank to form the present City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co.—Bradford was made 
a director of the company. 


A slightly worried-looking young 
man, he is extremely well-liked by his 
colleagues. Bankers who have played 
with him say he is a better banker 
than golfer. He’d rather ride a horse. 


PRESIDENT: Plenty of people who 
never have had contact with them, 
think that bank officers’ work is most- 
ly handshaking. The president of al- 
most any great bank or trust com- 
pany today has little time even for 
that. With the possibilities for safe 
and lucrative investment reduced as 
they have been recently, the senior in- 
vestment officer of a trust company 
must be constantly on the alert, study- 
ing investment conditions, developing 
and improving personnel. Trust officers 
contend that there isn’t any fixed rule 
for safe investment. The fitness of the 
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Arrow-straight from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific— 
from New York, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland, Chicago, 
Omaha and Salt Lake City, 
where it branches out to 
serve every city of 100,000 
population on the Pacific 
Coast—United’s ‘‘Main 
Line’? Mid-Continent is America’s 
premier airway. 

Lighted, equipped with every navi- 
gational, safety and operation facility, 
this famous pioneer airway is officially 


5 _ known as U.S, A. M. No. 1. 


Line”’ 


Along United’s 
Mid-Continent 
Route you see lighthouses 
of the air flashing every 
minute of your flight. 


Over this oldest, most im- 
portant coast-to-coast 
travel way, United offers the 
shortest, fastest service be- 
tween the East and most 
Pacific Coast cities, with 
the world’s largest fleet 
of 3-mile-a-minute, twin- 
engined planes. 

When you travel Coast-to-Coast or 
between cities, be sure your ticket 
reads “via United.” That means: 90 
million miles of experience,stewardess 
service, fine meals aloft, unexcelled 
airport depots—the “personalized 


“Main 


attention” that makes you feel 
you’re really a guest of the line 
when you fly with United! 

High Spots of United’s Service: 
Chicago to New York, Philadelphia, 
Washington —41%4 hee. New York 
and Chicago to Celifornia overnight. 
Also scenic daylight flights. 3 fast 
Coast-to-Coast flights daily. 

Always in radio communi- 
cation with your plane are 
the airways’ weather report- 
ing stations, United depots 
and fields which dot this 


“‘main line’ route. 


Ask about Universal Air 
Scrip—Saves 15% 


* UNITED AIR LINES 


_. FLIES MORE PASSENGER MILES, MORE MAIL, MORE EXPRESS THAN ANY LINE IN THE WORLD 
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ALL EXPENSE 
Japan-China 
Philippines 
47 DAY 
Cruzse 
‘440 


fiom Seattle 




















Summer has mighty few trips that can compare 
with this... 47 varied, thrilling days on a world- 
famed President Liner and in beautiful Japan 
and China and the fascinating Philippines...for 
only $9.36 per day—all costs included! 


All Details Arranged, 
Just Enjoy Yourself 


From the morning you sail from Seattlethrough 
lovely Puget Sound to Victoria, B.C.,and out 
into the blue Pacific until your ship comes home 
again you have only to have fun. All details of 
good living and gay sightseeing are taken care 
of for you...in Japan’s Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kamakura, Kyoto, Kobe, Nagoya... in China’s 
cosmopolitan Shanghai and Hongkong...and 
* in the Philippines’ Manila. 


American Mail Liners 
are Happy, Luxurious Ships 


Your stateroom (popular Tourist Class) will be 
an outside stateroom nicely appointed, with real 
beds. You will play on ample decks, swim in an 
outdoor pool, enjoy latest talking movies, danc- 
ing ...fine food, skilfully prepared and served. 
Get all details of this and many other Ameri- 
can Mail Line Orient Cruises for this summer. 
There are Escorted Tours and all-expense and 
entirely independent trips (both Tourist and 
First Class) at a wide range of time and cost limits. 
Fortnightly Sailings 
American Mail Liners sail every other week 
from Seattle and Victoria, B.C., allow you to 
stopover as you choose, continue or return on the 
next ora later ship; return via Hawaii if you like. 
See your own Travel Agent for special litera- 
ture. Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, 110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 760 
Stuart Building, Seattle (Head Office). 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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men handling customers’ funds must 
be carefully watched. The elusive 
meanings of market changes must be 
carefully weighed. 


More than 50 per cent of the time 
of a trust company president goes into 
conferences with senior trust officers 
and others. Perhaps 25 per cent goes 
to the study of personnel. The balance 
is taken up by conferences with im- 
portant customers, directors meetings, 
correspondence and routine. 


Lindsay Bradford’s elevation to the 
office of president of City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Co., won’t mean much change 
in his work. The company will still be 
guided in policy and management by 
Chairman Perkins, the former presi- 
dent, also chairman of the National 
City Bank of New York. William B. 
Cardozo, venerable senior vice presi- 
dent of City Bank Farmers Trust, is 
still Perkins’s right-hand man. Wall 
street wondered a little, when the com- 
pany needed a new president, why Car- 
dozo didn’t get the job. Past the age 
limit, said the company. Been with the 
company 50 years and would retire if 
Perkins would let him. But Perkins 
won't. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Creditors 
Of Match King See Gleam Ahead 


In 1932, when Ivar Kreuger com- 
mitted suicide, prospects seemed hope- 
less for investors in his companies’ 
securities. A Swedish Government- 
appointed committee investigated the 
Kreuger & Toll Co., top holding unit 
in the master swindler’s empire. In its 
report the committee expressed doubt 
that the company had any general as- 
sets other than the collateral behind its 
bonds. 

Monday of this week a committee 
representing owners of Kreuger & Toll 
5 per cent secured debentures told a 
different story: “In contrast with the 
little, if anything, which was forecast 
by the Swedish Government committee 
in 1932, the assets held by the Swedish 
and American bankruptcies have a 
present value which, on the basis of 
current exchange rates, can be approxi- 
mated at $20,000,000. This is, of course, 
exclusive of the value of the specific 
collateral for the secured debentures.” 
The committee felt hopeful that its 
bondholders would ultimately receive 
“the larger part” of this sum, to supple- 
ment whatever may be obtained by 
liquidating the collateral. 


Kreuger’s banking representatives in 
this country in 1929 sold $50,000,000 of 
the debentures, of which about $47,- 
000,000 are still outstanding. In 1933 
holders got back $25 on each $1,000 
bond. This week they received an ad- 
ditional disbursement of $20. 

EARNINGS: This week the following 
companies reported 1935 net incomes: 

1935 1934 
$ 4,842,349 $ 4,490,045 

2,232,573 1,966,165 

2,832,083 2,686,130 

1,140,211 1,057,027 


Borden Co. 
Bristol-Myers 
Canadian Pacific 
Carnation Co, 
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1,804,835 
11,730,768 
4,673,465 


699,923 
11,143,876 
3,154,207 


J. I. Case Co. 
General Foods 
Greyhound Corp, 
International 
Harvester 19,618,238 
Monsanto Chemical 3,843,391 
National Dairy 9,338,205 
N. E. Power 4,765,336 
Niagara Hudson 4,386,816 
North American 13,431,472 
Philadelphia 
Electric 
Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass 
Shell Union Oil 
Transamerica 
Corp. 20,319,276 11,450,587 
U. S. Rubber 2,231,377 543,608 
Westinghouse 11,983,380 189,563 
Wheeling Steel 3,497,626 529,202 


Wm. Wrigley Jr. 
Co. 7,724,616 7,854,285 


3,948 636 
2,619,465 
6,551,930 
5,162,868 
4,051,590 
10,792,414 
22,039,954 21,979,299 
11,398,739 
6,812,835 


5,763,684 
949.111 


* Deficit 

UNIVERSAL Pictures: Thirty years 
ago a German-born clothing merchant 
opened a small nickelodeon in Chicago. 
That was Carl Laemmle’s start in the 
motion picture industry. In 1911 he 
went to Hollywood and the next year 
founded the Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Co., predecessor of the present- 
day Universal Pictures Corp. Films 
such as “Foolish Wives” and “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame” made 
Laemmle and his company famous 
throughout the world. 

Last week, at the age of 69, the vet- 
eran producer sold his 90 per cent in- 
terest in Universal for 1,500,000 in 
cash and $4,000,000 in debentures to be 
paid off within eight years. The pur- 
chasers are Charles R. Rogers, inde- 
pendent producer associated with Par- 
amount, and the Standard Capital Co., 
formed last year to finance talkie pro- 
ductions. J. Cheever Cowdin, New York 
investment banker and polo player, is 
president of Standard Capital. 

With the change in ownership, 
Laemmle will retire as head of Uni- 
versal, to be replaced by Robert H. 
Cochrane, his long-time aide and for- 
mer vice president. Rogers will become 
executive vice president in charge of 
production. 

SaFetTy-Giass: For five years re- 
searchers at Mellon Institute in Pitts- 
burgh have worked to develop a safer 
safety-glass. Their problem was to find 
a, transparent plastic with greater elas- 
ticity than any already known. 

Last week an announcement revealed 
they had been successful. From acety- 
lene and ethylene gases, the scientists 
produced a new substance, Vinal. 

This new plastic, created with the 
joint aid of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
and Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
can stretch to three times its normal 
size. The manufacturers claim that 
sandwiched between two sheets of glass 
it withstands from 5 to 10 times as 
hard a blow as the present type of safe- 
ty-glass. Once smashed, a sheet can be 
rolled up like a rug, with practically all 
the glass particles still attached. 


Both Pittsburgh Plate and Libbey- 
Owens-Ford will marufacture the new 
glass. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. also has a finger in the pie. After 
Carbide & Carbon has produced raw 
Vinal, du Pont forms it into sheets. 
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eres AND OHIO has a new theme 
song that’s as old as the hills! You know the 
tune—but the modern words were written by 
our appreciative passengers as a lyrical tribute 
to Chessie...of SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN fame. And, 
you should hear the sweet harmony when good 
fellows get together and start singing the praises 
of America’s Sleepheart—and of traveling in 
supreme comfort on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Lines. Come, everybody, join in on the chorus! 
After an over-night trip on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, you, too, will be serenading Chessie with 
... Let me call you Sleepheart. 


© 1936 The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN e THE F. Ff. V. 


The Finest Fleet of Genuinely Air-conditioned Trains in the World. Insist upon it! 
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CHESAPEXKE«ad()HIO 


Ongurall Predecessor Crpany Founded 








by Georgz Washington in 8S 





“4-L-L A-B-O-A-R-D The George Washington’’—ST. LOUIS—Union Station « 
Central Station *« CINCINNATI—Union Terminal «+ 


WASHINGTON —Union Station «+ 


CHICAGO—12th Street Central Station « INDIANAPOLIS—Union Station « LOUISVILLE— 
PHILADELPHIA—Pennsylvania R. R. Stations « 


NEW YORK—Pennsylvania Station. 
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° ALL-‘WAVE 

rngs YOU PARLIAMENT’S 


CHIMES WITH SUCH TRUE TONE 


Setting your own watch to the boomi 
— ‘of — —- Ben! Nightly saodens 
miracle—as y e magnificent new 
SCOTT brings it to you! 

_ Inspiring world programs from more for- 
eign stations than you have ever heard before 
—brought in with a degree of clarity and 
volume achieved only with SCOTT High 
Usable Sensitivity. 

Bullet Direct Selectivity. Automatic 
Volume Control. Short Wave Station - 
Locator. Distortionless Reception with 
SCOTT’S 35 Watts Class ‘‘A’’ output. 25 to 
16,000 cycle Full Range Hi-Fidelity — the 
only receiver giving you all the sparkling 
overtones of voice, violin, oboe, trombone. 

The unparalleled performance of the new 
SCOTT is backed with a five year guarantee 
on all parts except tubes. Custom-built and 
sold direct from the laboratories on a 30 day 
trial (in U.S.A. only). Send TODAY for com- 
lete information—on the radio owned by 
‘oscanini, ey A he Guy Lombardo, Al 
Jolson, Walter Winchell, and many other 
celebrities. 


SEND THIS COUPON 7///JAY-DETAILS FREE 


E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 

4442 Ravenswood Ave., Dept. 4C6, Chicago, Ill. 
Send ‘““PROOF”’ and details of superior tone and 
distance performance of new SCOTT RADIO. 
Name 
Street 


City 























MOCKBA 


(MOSCOW) 


Where Asia meets Europe, the crossroads 
of the world. No European journey is 
complete without a visit to the new, 
dynamic Russia. Moscow, its capital, can 
be reached from London by plane in 17 
hours; from Berlin in 10 hours; from Stock- 
holm to Leningrad it takes 614 hours. Also 
train and steamer connections. 

Special conducted and independent tours, 
or a Soviet extension can easily be worked 
into your European itinerary. A special 
group under American Express leadership 
will leave New York July 14th on the 
NORMANDIE. Rates in Russia from $8 
Tourist to $15 a day First Class, all ex- 
penses included. 

“THE NEW SOVIET TRAVEL 
GUIDE BOOK™ containing sample itiner- 
aries, descriptions, pictures, travel sugges 
tions and unique full-page illustrated maps, 
will be sent you on request. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TRAVEL SERVICE 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
“Intourist’”’ Representatives 
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LEGAL BRIEFS: RFC Ex-Head’s 





Bank May Cause RFC Big Loss — 


In June, 1932, Charles G. Dawes re- 
signed as chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. and dashed home to 
Chicago. There the Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Co., which he had headed, 
was in the throes of financial jitters. Re- 
suming its chairmanship, Dawes got 
the bank a $90,000,000 loan from the 
Federal organization he had left two 
weeks before. ‘ 

The loan became a campaign issue. 
Two years later, in November, 1934, it 
became the basis of a lawsuit. With 
payments on $57,000,000 of the loan 
still due, the RFC sought to collect $14,- 
000,000 by suing the owners of 140,000 
shares of the bank’s stock for its par 
value of $100 a share. 

This year the case finally came up for 
trial before Federal Judge James H. 
Wilkerson in Chicago. Without a jury, 
he began hearing arguments Jan. 23. 
At their conclusion last week, he per- 
mitted government attorneys to intro- 
duce a telegram they had received from 
RFC Chairman Jesse Jones: 

“You are authorized to state in court 
that it is the opinion of the directors of 
the RFC... that even after allowing 
for a recovery of the stockholders’ lia- 
bility [the $14,000,000 involved in the 
present suit] the corporation will sus- 
tain a loss in excess of $10,000,000 on 
this loan.” 


INDICTED: By a Federal grand jury 
in Chicago, Arthur W. Cutten, grain 
speculator, on charges of evading 
$414,525 on his 1929 income tax. Hurry- 
ing the indictment through before Mar. 
15, when the statute of limitations 
would prevent any action on the 1929 
tax, the jury then turned to Cutten’s 
1930 and 1933 returns. Meanwhile the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
agreed to hear another case challeng- 
ing the Grain Futures Administration’s 
order disbarring Cutten from trading 
in American grain pits. Cutten him- 
self, seriously ill of heart disease, sat 
up in bed in a Chicago hotel to sign 
the bond which is his bail on the in- 
come tax charges. 


PETITIONED: By Supreme Court 
Justice Albert Conway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., that Supreme Court Justice John 
H. McCooey vacate Supreme Court 
Justice James T. Hallinan’s order giv- 
ing Albert P. Cikanowich of Brooklyn 
permission to change his name to Al- 
bert P. Conway. Justice Conway said 
he had had undisputed possession of 
his name for 46 years; he was the first 
Albert Conway in his family, and the 
only Albert Conway in the Brooklyn 
telephone book. He had to sign thou- 
sands of orders a year: “I didn’t want to 
go around explaining that they were my 
orders and not those of another Albert 
Conway.” Besides, the Justice under- 
stood that there was an Albert Cikano- 
wich Jr., and he didn’t want an Albert 





Conway Jr. Cikanowich replied that 
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Mrs. Albert Cikanowich and Albert Jr.: 
Judge Conway Didn’t Relish Junior 


he liked the name Conway; he had made 
it up of letters of his real name (plus 
ay). Besides he had already taught 
Albert Cikanowich Jr. that he was A\l- 
bert Conway Jr. 


NEW DEAL: Administration Acts 
Have Another Week in Court 


Last week was another New Deal 
week in Washington courts. 


® Telling the Supreme Court, “I seem 
to be in a Shakespearean mood today,” 
James M. Beck interspersed quotations 
from the Avon Bard in arguments 
against the 1933 Securities and Ex- 
change Act. 


® Asked by the Supreme Court, “Would 
you mind lowering your voice?” Fred- 
erick H. Wood apologized: “I’ve been 
trying to do that all my life,” and con- 
tinued arguments against the Guffey 
Coal Control Act. 


® Demanding $1.07 from the Court of 
Claims, Robert A. Taft proclaimed the 
“solemn obligation of the United States 
Government,” as he wound up his argu- 
ments against the Administration’s gold 
policy. 


SEC: J. Edward Jones of New York, 
dealer in oil royalty shares, was the 
cause of the Securities Act case. Sum- 
moned before SEC to explain certain 
“misstatements” in his application for 
registration of shares he was selling, he 
became as elusive as a collar button, 
and finally answered the summons with 
a suit challenging the law’s constitu- 
tionality. 

Eight Supreme Court Justices (Suth- 
erland absent) listened to the argu- 
ment. The act required registration of 
securities for sale. (A valid regulation 
of interstate commerce, said the gov- 
ernment. Invalid, because securities 
aren’t commerce, maintained Jones's 
lawyers.) The act barred unregistered 
securities from the mails. (A _ legal 
regulation of the mails “to prevent... 
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fraud on the public,” defended the gov- 
ernment. Illegal, because the law is 
not a regulation of the use of the mails, 
“put regulation of the conduct of per- 
sons who propose to put something in 
the mails... a matter... reserved to 
the States,” argued Jones’s counsel.) 

Then in peroration James Beck leaped 
from Shakespeare to “the tears of con- 
trition” the government might shed 
for “unnecessary harrying of this man” 
(Jones). He proclaimed the law an in- 
dication of “the totalitarian, socialistic 
State we are now approaching.” And 
he deposited the case in the Justices’ 
hands with the thought that this law 
“would have so shocked the men who 
framed the Constitution that they would 
have adjourned their convention with- 
out adopting the Constitution if there 
had been any suggestion that power 
would be used in this way.” 


Gurrey AcT: Seven States—New 
Mexico, Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Washington and Ohio— 
filed briefs as amici curiae (friends of 
the court) in support of the government 
case for the act which sets up a little 
NRA in the bituminous coal industry. 
Federal regulation of the industry was 
necessary, they told the court, for State 
regulation had failed. 

But hope of the act’s validity had 
been dim ever since President Roose- 
velt asked its passage, regardless of 
“doubts as to constitutionality, however 
reasonable.” And to the 1,174 specta- 
tors who took turns sitting in the Su- 
preme Court’s 320 seats, hope seemed 
to sink lower with the arguments as- 
sailing the law. 

Frederick Wood, speaking for one of 
the suing coal operators, took up the 
act’s provisioris—price-fixing, collective 
bargaining, wage and hour rules. These, 
he said, were not regulations of inter- 
state commerce. They were attempts 
at forbidden regulation of intrastate 
production. He had used the same 
argument before the court against the 
NRA; this time he had the court’s NRA 
decision to back him. 

Next day Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral John Dickinson arose for the gov- 





ernment. For 3 hours and 25 minutes | 


he spoke, and with each sentence that 
fell on an enthralled court, hope for the 
act grew a little stronger. Now and 
then Justice Roberts nodded his head, 
as if in agreement. 


Dickinson defended each provision as | 


a valid regulation of interstate com- 
merce. He, too, cited the court’s own 
NRA decision, reminding the Justices 
that, in deciding how far the Federal 
Government might go in regulating in- 
trastate commerce which “affects” in- 
terstate commerce, they themselves had 
said: “The precise line can be drawn 
only as individual cases arise.” And, a 
descendant of the John Dickinson who 
signed the Constitution, he could quote 
his ancestor to support his final words 
to the court: 


“The issue of Federal power is at 
stake—whether there lurk interstices 
and crevices in the Constitution through 
which required Federal power may have 
sifted away. 

“We believe that the fathers, in set- 













To your secretary, it means all that note- 
taking time is released for valuable 
work. To you, it means instant dicta- 
tion facilities always available, without 
dependence on anybody else. That’s 
why we say this modern dictating in- 
strument doubles your ability to get 
things done. 

We want Dictaphones to prove their 
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value before a dollar changes hands. 
With that in mind expose yourself just 
a bit to the unrealized story of what they 
could do for you. Note the coupon 
below, and send now for the booklet, 
“What Is An Office Anyway?” Any- 
body interested in more profit for him- 
self or his stockholders will find it well 
worth reading. 
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John Wood Manufacturing Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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[] I wantto see your representative. 
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“RUN-OF-THE-SHIP” 
ON THE MODERN ONE-CLASS FLEET 


Few but experienced travelers realize that 

the great port of Antwerp is the very heart 

of Continental Europe...within few hours dis- 

tance by fast express of the gay capitals 

and vacation spots. (Only four and a half 

hours from Paris.) And 

experienced travelers 

knowthevalueoftheser- 

vice... privileges, ac-~ 

commodations, cuisine and 

the downright good time there 

isto be hadin ONE-CLASS-RUN- 
OF-THE-SHIP travel. 


That explains this year’s record res- 
ervationson theArnold Bernstein-Red 
StarLines. Sotakeatip from the smart 
crowd. Be modern. Book early for Ant- 


werp. Write for booklet NW, 
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ting up the Constitution, were wise 
enough to see that the perpetuation of 
the kind of government they desireg 
depended on a Constitution strong 
enough to meet every crisis as it arose, 
not by military power, but by the or. 
derly processes of government.” 


Go.tp: Meanwhile four judges of the 
Court of Claims heard arguments of 
the first of 42 suits seeking recompense 
for damages which resulted from the 
Administration’s gold-recall order. 

For the Dixie Terminal Co. of Cin- 
cinnati, Robert Taft presented the case, 
The firm owned a $50 Liberty Bond, 
due in 1938 but called on Apr. 15, 1934, 
Refused payment of the principal in 
gold, Taft demanded that interest pay- 
ments continue up to 1938, and sued 
for the $1.07 due in October, 1934, six 
months after the call date. 

“The amount sued for,” said the 
government, “discredits the plaintiff's 
claim as a bona fide application.” 

“Whether a $50 bond with a coupon 
of $1.07,” answered Taft, “or a $10,000 
bond with a coupon of $175, the bond 
and the coupon were still the solemn 
obligation of the United States Gov- 
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ernment.” 

The bond was payable in gold. A year 
ago, the Supreme Court ruled that the 
government could not ignore the gold 
clause. Taft: “Certainly currency is not 
the same as gold coin.” 
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A FREE BOOK 


Develop your personal, creative power! Awaken the 
silent, sleeping forces in your own consciousness. 
Become Master of your own life. Push aside all ob- 
stacles with a new energy you have overlooked. 
The Rosicrucians know how, and will help you ap- 
ply the greatest of all powers in man's aank Create 
health and abundance for yourself. Write for Free 
book, “The Secret Heritage." It tells how you may re- 
ceive these teachings for study and use. It means the 
dawn of a new day for you. Address: Scribe R.N.X. 


The Rosicrucians 
San Jose —AMORC— CaLiroRNIA 
“The Résicrucians are NOT «a religious organization” 








Unsighty DANDRUFF 


Stop Experimenting — Use Glover’s! 

To remove Dandruff, relieve Itching Scalp, 

and check excessive Falling Hair use Glover's, 
the medicine with the 
clean pine tar odor. 
Start today and follow 
with Glover’s Medicat- 
ed Soap for the sham- 
poo. Sold at all druggists. 
Or have your Barber give 
you Glover's Treatment. 
For FREE BOOKLET on 
proper Care of the Hair 
and Scalp, write Glover's, 
462 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 
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—$3.50 to others. 
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Medicated with 
ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub 


A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 





PAGEANT: History of America 
In Headlines and Beneath Them 


Newspaper men caught in the swirl 
of news, ofttimes overlook the fact that 
history may be in the making. Cor- 
respondents covering the Russian Revo- 
lution largely fell back on straight re- 
porting of White-Red battles and lost 
sight of more profound economic and 
political implications; reporters couldn't 
project the Wright brothers’ first flight 
into a huge new transport industry. 

Laurence Greene, a copyreader on 
The Baltimore Sun, wondered how re- 
porters had handled the fascinating 
pageant of news that jelled into Ameri- 
can history; he also wondered if their 
reports wouldn’t make a readable book. 
Greene sold the idea to Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis publishers, then fell to 
months of tedious week-ends sorting 
through crumbling newspaper files in 
the Congressional Library. “America 
Goes to Press” ($2.75), out this week, 
is a new kind of history—history with- 
out perspective. 

One item in the book, taken from The 
Pennsylvania Gazette, casually dismiss- 
es the first blush of the world’s richest 
nation: 

On Monday last, at 12 o’clock, the 
Declaration of Independence was pro- 
claimed at the State House in this city, 
in the presence of many thousand spec- 
tators, who testified their approbation 
by repeated acclamations. 

In 1807, Robert Fulton got only 4 
paragraph for his steamboat until he 
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IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
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begged publicity by writing a letter to 
the editor of The American Citizen, 
New York: 

I left New York on Monday at 10 
o’clock ... arrived at Albany at 5 in 
the afternoon (Wednesday) . 150 
miles in 32 hours, equal nearly 5 miles 
an hour ... The success of my experi- 
ment gives me great hope that such 
boats may be rendered of much impor- 
tance... 

Other events covered by the nation’s 
press: 


JESSE JAMES: By the time Jesse James 
received a lethal slug of lead in his St. 
Joseph, Mo., hideout Apr. 3, 1882, news- 
paper reporting had become vivid and 
colorful. The Western Associated Press 
reported the demise of the cool-headed 
bandit who, as a Confederate raider 


| with William C. Quantrell’s guerrillas, 


learned the fine art of mass slaughter: 


A great sensation was created in this 


| city this morning by the announcement 


30c—60c PKGS. ALL DRUG STORES 


that Jesse James, the notorious bandit 
and train-robber, had been shot and 
killed... 

The body is that of a man of mag- 
nificent physique ... 6 feet tall, and 


| weighing 175 pounds, with every muscle 
| developed and hardened by active life 
| ... Over the left eye is the blackened 
| wound caused by the bullet of Robert 
| Ford, the beardless boy whose cunning 
| and treachery, animated by greed for 


gold, brought to an ignoble end the 

desperado who has so long snapped his 

fingers contemptuously at the law .. 
Robert, the killer, is but 20 years of 


| age... weighs 135 pounds... “My 
brother Charley and I [he said] had 
| known nearly all of the gang ...TI 


| was in 


collusion with the detectives 


| ... Jesse never suspected that we were 


| false to him... 


. We both stayed at his 
house, a one-story building with seven 
rooms. Governor Crittenden had offered 


| $10,000 reward for Jesse, dead or alive. 


We knew we had to kill him... 

“But there was no chance to get the 
drop on him until this morning ...I 
never knew him to be so careless. He 


| commenced brushing the dust off some 








picture frames, but stopped and took 
off his weapons and laid them on the 
bed ...a Colt’s revolver and a Smith 
& Wesson ... he also had in the room 
a Winchester repeating rifle ...a 
breech-loading shotgun As he 
turned away from the bed we stepped 
between him and his weapons .. . he 
heard my pistol cock . . . turned his 
head like lightning. I fired... .” 


War: From the editorial page of The 
New York Sun, June 29, 1914, is lifted 
the book’s most interesting quotation: 


It is difficult to discuss the tragedy 
at Sarajevo yesterday without laying 
oneself open to reproach of heartless- 
ness. For while it is only natural that 
one should be stricken with horror at 
the brutal and shocking assassination 
of Archduke Ferdinand, it is impossible 
to deny the fact that his disappearance 
from the scene is calculated to diminish 
the tenseness of the situation and to 
mike for peace both within and without 
the Dual Empire. 
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LOTTERY: Hymns Are Hunches 
For Pittsburgh Book of Numbers 





A week ago Sunday, the congrega- 
tion of Union Baptist Church—the de- 
nomination’s second largest parish in 
Pittsburgh—heard a shocking bit of 
news in the morning sermon. Mention- 
ing that Sunday School offerings have 
lately fallen off 50 per cent, the Rey. 
William R. Pankey, 33-year-old, slim, 
tall, nattily dressed pastor, speculated: 
Were pupils using part of their Sunday 
School money to play the numbers lot- 
tery? 

Mr. Pankey had a further query: 
Were members jotting down Sunday’s 
hymn numbers as “hot tips” to use in 
playing the numbers next day? 

“They wrote numbers at the foot of 
the cross upon which the Savior died,” 
Mr. Pankey declared, “and they still 
write them under the shadow of His 
Church.” He urged the parishioners to 
unite in crushing the practice. 

Although Mr. Pankey’s congregation 
numbers over a thousand, his major 
interest is in the 300 young people in 
the church, for whom he strives to cre- 
ate “a wholesome atmosphere.” 

The Virginia-born clergyman keeps 
his eyes open for influences which he 
believes undermine youth. But he is 
not the conventional umbrella-waving 
reformer viewing the world through 
smoked glasses. He attends movies fre- 
quently, though he disapproves of films 
like “Klondike Annie’’—‘‘an abnormal 
slant on life’ he calls it; and although 
he has never tasted liquor, he does not 
hold with the rigid rule of many 
clergymen who will not eat in restau- 
rants where liquor is served. 

For the open saloon, however, he has 
only condemnation: “The brass rail in 
the saloon has supplanted the altar rail 
in the church for many people.” 


PROTEST: ‘Merchant of Venice’ 
As a Vehicle of Anti-Semitism 


“*The Merchant of Venice’ is the 
foulest slander ever penned by the 
hand of genius . . . Shakespeare never 
saw a Jew in his life . . . Shylock is 
purely a product of his imagination.” 

In New Jersey last week Rabbi Ir- 
ving Silman, head of the Hackensack 
Hebrew Institute, chose these words to 
voice his disapproval of the play which 
is required sophomore reading in the 
local high school—and in most of the 
nation’s high schools. 

Three years ago the 27-year-old, 
dark-complexioned head of the Hacken- 
sack synagogue—grandson, son and 
brother of rabbis—tried unsuccessfully 
to have the play removed from the 
school’s curriculum. Last week’s pro- 
test came because the rabbi learned 
the school was filming a student drama- 
tization of it. He found it “an insult 
to the Jewish community” that Bernard 
Greenberg and Johanna Gross, both 
members of his synagogue, were cast 
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jn the roles of Shylock and Jessica. 
“Must we use our American institu- 
tions of learning,” he asked, “to pro- 
mote race hatred and ill-will against 
the Jew?” 

Hackensack citizens refused to share 
the rabbi’s alarm. Students considered 
his protest amusing; Christians weren’t 
interested; Jews were divided on the 
ultimate effects of their leader’s blunt 
speaking. 

After holding up the filming for a 
few days, John Wilcox, school super- 
intendent, gave his decision: ‘“‘We shall 
teach, dramatize, and photograph the 
play .. . We won’t be restricted in our 
teaching so long as it is within the 
recognized bounds of pedagogy.” Che- 
noweh H. Gilman, vice president of the 
Board of Education, added a Shake- 
spearean comment on the incident: 
“Much ado about nothing.” Hyman 
Densen, Jewish leader, regretted the 
publicity “because now more people 
will read the play and we’ll be worse 
off than ever.” 


Bicotry: Across the Hudson River 
in New York City, the National Con- 
ference of Jews and Christians went 
about eliminating intolerance in a 
quieter manner. The organization— 
composed of Roman Catholics, Protes- 
tants and Jews, which carries on an 
educational campaign to dispel racial 
and religious bigotry—last week spon- 
sored a book, “The American Way” 
(Willett, Clark, Chicago, $1.25). 

The volume contains addresses given 
before 700 religious leaders gathered 
last August at the Williamstown Insti- 
tute of Human Relations. Citing the 
blood-lust of religious frenzy evident in 
Russia, Germany and Mexico, the book 
lays down a remedy to prevent its 
spread to America. Good-will toward 
those who differ on religion, an attempt 
to see the viewpoint of others, and a 
working together on common prob- 
lems, the authors believe, will break 
down barriers between different creeds. 


. 
CALL: Presbyterian Gets Dutch 
Church’s Highest-Paid Pastorate 


In 1892 Dirk Sizoo, a penniless Dutch 
scholar, brought his family to America. 
As the incoming ship neared Staten 
Island, Sizoo hoisted his son Joseph 
Richard on his shoulders so he could 
see the new country. 

“Father,” the 7-year-old asked, “do 
you know anyone here?” 

“No, my son, not a soul.” 

“Well, father,” persisted the boy, 
“aren’t you afraid all alone?” 

“No, son,” the elder Sizoo answered. 
“Why should anyone be afraid to come 
to Abe Lincoln’s country?” 

A week ago Sunday the lad—now the 
Rev. Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo—announced 
his resignation as pastor of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C.—‘where Abraham 
Lincoln went to church.” On May 1 
he will become pastor of the Collegiate 
Reformed Dutch Church of St. Nich- 
Olas, New York, organized in 1628, and 
the oldest Protestant church in this 
country. 


Dr. Sizoo went through Hope Col- 
lege, Holland, Mich., with the intention 
of studying medicine. But one Winter 
he heard addresses by David Starr Jor- 
dan, “Old Bob” La Follette and William 
Jennings Bryan. Their talks awakened 
his social consciousness and he decided 
to be a minister. 

After his ordination the young clergy- 
man, who pronounces his name Sighs- 
z00, Was a missionary in India for a 
year. Then he held pastorates in New 
York and New Jersey, serving between 
times as an army chaplain overseas 
during the World War. 

Twelve years ago Dr. Sizoo went to 
Washington. There in the Georgian 
edifice, whose spire is reminiscent of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, London, his 
strong face relaxed and his brown eyes 


shone as he preached to the largest con- | 
gregations in the city. A good organiz- | 


er, with a sharp eye for details, he is 
proud that none of his parishes has ever 
been in the red. But he is even proud- 
er that he is the only clergyman mem- 
ber of the Washington Press Club. 

He goes abroad every Summer, and 
says he knows every road in Palestine. 
For three years—because he felt nerv- 
ous—he spent his spare time whittling 
airplane models. 

In New York Dr. Sizoo will succeed 
the Rev. Dr. Malcolm J. MacLeod, 
whose salary—$18,000—is the highest 
in the denomination. Parishioners as- 
sume Dr. Sizoo will get the same. An- 
nouncing his successor, Dr. MacLeod 
said: “Dr. Sizoo is not a sprinter but a 
long-distance runner.” 


> 
CHAINS: Brother, Can You Spare 
The Time? They Must Now Ask 


Leagues of sovereign nations are 
scarcely more difficult to hold together 
than leagues of independently owned 
radio stations such as make up NBC or 
CBS. Crux of the problem is to pre- 
vent stations under contract from re- 
sorting to regional hook-ups on time 
allowed them for local programs. 


Eighteen months ago, Mutual Broad- | 


casting started with four accounts. 
During the last half of its short life, it 
has grossed $1,309,490 from 44 accounts. 
Rub for the major networks is that 
their own affiliates helped it grow. 
WLW, NBC’s powerful Cincinnati out- 
let, has participated from the start as 
one of the project’s four basic mem- 
bers. Later, CBS’s Yankee Network 
outlets in Boston, then NBC’s Cleve- 
land and Pittsburgh affiliates, began to 
carry the upstart’s programs. Finally, 
last week, to NBC’s chagrin, the NBC 
Red chain’s WCAE in Pittsburgh and 
the Blue’s WBAL in Baltimore—both 
Hearst-owned—became regularly avail- 
able to Mutual advertisers in time 
spared between NBC accounts. 

The regional hook-up idea has a pe- 
culiar charm for network stations. In 
contrast to their NBC or CBS com- 
mercials, which yield only 20 to 50 per 
cent of card rates, stations get their 
full price from regional advertisers; 
and the wire charges, which the sta- 
tions absorb as a sop to customers, 
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One of the most surprising discoveries 
I’ve made is the way my new 1936 Dodge 
saves money! 


It gives me 19 to 20 miles to the gallon of 


| gas consistently in city driving and as high 


as 22 miles out in the country. 


At the same time, this Dodge certainly 
saves on oil. Excepting for regular changes, 
I’ve had to add no oil at all. 
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And under the new Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 6% Time Pay- 
ment Plan, Dodge is now so easy to pay for! 
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THE MODERN 





Complete as Illustrated - 


* ars 


A sturdy, full size, three section 
case of advanced, improved de- 
sign—offering new features not 
found in other types. Disappear- 
ing roller bearing doors. Tight 
dust strips of copper, entirely 
eliminating all moth attracting 
felt. Walnut or Mahogany finish. 
Delivered direct from factory, 
set up for use, on 30-day approv- 
al. Additional Sections $2.95. For 
booklet describing other low- 
priced modern sectionals write to 
Birger, Dept. 14, Little Falls, N. Y. 


BIRGE 


BUILT TO ENDURE 























LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordinarily 
waste is valuable—we'll gladly pay 
you for it. 


We need a representative in your 
community to look after our sub- 
scription interests—to get new sub- 
scriptions and renew old ones—on 
a generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK representa- 
tives are earning as much as $25.00 
per week, just in their spare time. 


The work is congenial and per- 
manent—the rewards are liberal. 
We'll gladly give you full details. 
Write to 


Representative’s Department 


News-WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 











take only about 15 per cent of their 
gross. 


Corn Bett: In the Middle West, eight 
stations—all NBC and CBS affiliates— 
found a way of beating even this ex- 
pense. Dubbed the Corn Belt Wireless, 
the system began operation last week 
on a half-hour, live talent program for 
Kellogg’s cereals. 

At WHO, Des Moines, Gene and 
Glenn, staff entertainers, broadcast 
their songs as though for purely local 
reception. The other stations—in South 
Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and Nebraska 
—merely re-broadcast the program as 
they picked it up on specially built re- 
ceivers. 

Such moves threaten to put the big 
broadcasting companies in a tight spot 
at Washington. Politicians depend in- 
creasingly on radio to win them votes. 
If privately-owned chains cannot clear 
their speeches on time which individual 
members have already sold on their own 
initiative, won’t the politicians yearn 
for a government chain to give them 
thorough national coverage? Many 
broadcasters think so. 

Last week, officials at NBC and CBS 
denied reports their companies had tak- 
en steps to keep affiliates in line. But at 
Columbia, Herbert V. Akerberg, in 
charge of station relations, declared 
that regional hook-ups specifically vio- 
late station contracts. “We will permit 
no further affiliations with outside 
groups, permanent or temporary, with- 
out our consent.” 


COFFEE: A. & P. Joins the Sunday 
Night Battle in Full Array 


Late in the Summer, sponsors began 
to feel a strange wariness about radio’s 
most valuable hour—the 8-to-9 period 
Sunday nights. General Motors quiet- 
ly shifted its symphony concerts to a 
later spot on NBC’s blue chain. On CBS, 
Ethel Merman for Lysol, Leslie Howard 
for Hind’s hand lotion, and Eddie Can- 
tor for Pebeco came and left in quick 
succession. During the first two and 
a half months of this year, no sponsor 
cared to compete for listeners with the 
Red Chain’s Major Edward Bowes, 
trainer of wild amateurs for Chase & 
Sanborn. 

Then A. & P. decided to break the 
Major’s audience monopoly, which had 
raised his sponsor’s output from fourth 
place to a tie for second with Maxwell 
House at 100,000,000 pounds a year. 
But A. & P.’s own Kate Smith, on Co- 
lumbia twice a week since October, had 
maintained her firm in a safe lead with 
an increase from 200,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 pounds. 

To match her against the Major, the 
grocery chain bought the dreaded hour 
on CBS and gave her manager, Ted 
Collins, carte blanche to surround her 
with enough professional dynamite to 
blast away most of the Major’s follow- 
ers. 

The talent explosion last Sunday cost 
A. & P. $120,000. Collins packed five 
large studios with a total of 138 per- 
formers, including #va Le Gallienne, 


James Melton, Gertrude Berg, and four 
popular dance bands. From Hollywood 
he piped in Dick Powell and Bob Burns 
as additional recruits. It required nine. 
teen engineers to handle the controls, 

In the excitement preceding the pro- 
gram’s start, Kate Smith fell down a 
flight of stairs between two studios, 
She suffered no injuries. What dam- 
ages she inflicted on the Major’s draw- 
ing powers, no one could tell. Chase & 
Sanborn refused to release figures on 
the amateur’s telephone vote. A. & P. 
withheld the preliminary results of a 
nationwide audience poll it took 
through the research firm of Clark- 
Hooper, Inc. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
MAR. 21-27 





Light - face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (21st): “La Rondine”: At the New | 
Metropolitan, Luerezia Bori_ sings 1e 
leading role in Puccini’s comedy versio 
of Verdi's ‘“‘La Traviata,” adapted { 
Dumas’s ““The Lady of the Camellias.” 
E.T. NBC—WEAF—W4JZ. 

William E. Borah: As an avowed candi 
date for the Republican nomination for 
President, the Idaho Senator speaks on 
“The Issues of the Coming Campaign.’ 
8:45 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Eugene Talmadge: The Georgia Governor, 
recently rebuffed in his own State by a 
special primary vote favoring President 
Roosevelt, continues his anti-New Deal 
oratory. 10:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

SUN. (22nd): Albert Spalding: With the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony under Hans 
Lange’s direction, the American violin 
virtuoso plays Max Bruch’'s violin 
certo in G minor. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 

“Abdul Abulbul Amir’: Frank Crumit, 
who popularized the Crimean War ballad 
in 1919, sings the original version in his 
program with Julia Sanderson (Mrs. 
Crumit), Jack Shilkret’s orchestra and the 
Three Jesters. 5:30 E.T. CBS. 
“Week-End Review”: Gabriel Heatter be- 
gins a new series of news comments. 5:45 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. . 

Block and Sully: Jack Benny plays host to 
the comic pair in a broadcast from Balti- 
more, Md, 7:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON. (23rd): Saengerfest: In Leipzig, Ger- 
many, Kurt Kretschmar directs a choir in 
a program of German folk songs. 2:10 
E.T. NBC—W JZ. 

“The People of Hawaii”: Samuel Wilder King, 
Hawaiian delegate to Congress, describes 
conditions on the islands. 4:15 E.T. CBS. 
“Searchers of the Unknown”: Dr. Thomas 
Hunt Morgan, Nobel Prize winner, (is- 
cusses van Leeuwenhoek’s, Pasteur’s, Men- 
del’s and his own contributions to science. 
10:30 E.T. CBS. 

“Golden Gloves”: From Madison Square 
Garden comes a blow-by-blow account of 
the New York-Chicago Inter-City finals. 
11:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

TUES. (24th): Donald Richberg: The former 

NRA administrator talks on ‘‘The Consti- 
tution and the New Deal.”’ 7:45 E.T. NBC 
—WEAF. 
“The New Penny”: Helen Hayes nears the 
end of her radio series on the life and loves 
of one Penelope Edwards. 9:30 E.T. NBC 
—WJIZ. 


WED. (25th): Rosa Ponselle: Andre Koste- 
lanetz provides the music for the Metro- 
politan Opera diva’s recital of popular 
classics. 9:00 E.T. CBS. 

“Lights Out”: Willis Cooper concocts more 
eerie drama for mystery story addicts. 
12:30 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (26th): Pittsburgh Symphony: Pescha 
Kagan, concert pianist, appears as guest 
artist. 8:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
“America’s Town Meeting”: Sanford Bates, 
United States Commissioner of Prisons, 
discusses the crime problem with Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University pro- 
fessor. 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

FRI. (27th): Grand National: From Aintree 
comes a description of England's greatest 
horse race. 9:50 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 
Bruna Castagna: The contralto who last 
week won critical acclaim for her Metro- 
politan performances, gives a_ regular 
weekly recital with a concert orchestra. 
10:30 E.T. CBS. 
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TETRALOGY: Vardis Fisher Has 
The Key to the Soul’s Prison 


NO VILL AIN NEED BE. By Vardis Fisher. 
387 pages, 150,000 words. Doubleday, 
Doran, New York, and The Caxton Print- 
ers, Caldwell, Idaho. $2.50 

Five years ago a publisher told Var- 
dis Fisher: “It’s too strong meat for 
our table.” So the young professor of 
English at New York University lugged 
his manuscript around to half-a-dozen 
others. Finally he appealed to The Cax- 
ton Printers of his native Idaho. 

They brought out “In Tragic Life,” 
the first novel of a planned autobio- 
graphical tetralogy depicting a fierce 
spiritual struggle to conquer dark ter- 
rors and obsessions. The book shocked 
and pleased. Critics again saw hope 
for American literature. Doubleday, 
Doran snatched at a contract to publish 
the rest of the tetralogy jointly with 
Caxton. 

“Passions Spin the Plot” followed in 
1934, ‘“‘We Are Betrayed” a year later. 
Last September the Montana State 
Board of Higher Education banned the 
first of these two novels and “all books 
of a similar nature.” They were keep- 
ing students awake at night. 

Vridar Hunter, Fisher’s literary self, 
first appears as a sensitive and imag- 
inative child against the stark back- 
ground of an Idaho ranch. He is driv- 
en by his pioneer father’s sadism and 
his mother’s vitiating puritanism into 
torturing obsessions of self-pity and 
fear. At a Mormon university he mar- 
ries a part-Indian girl, Neola, and later 
resolves to be a writer. Then he takes 
a white mistress, Athene, and allows 
Neola to kill herself. 

“No Villain Need Be” finds him fran- 
tic with grief over Neola’s death and 
consumed by a furious guilt. He takes 
turns dedicating sonnets to her mem- 
ory and attempting suicide. His broth- 
er Mertyl, a professional psychologist, 
unintentionally springs the lock of Vri- 
dar’s imprisonment. All martyrdom is 
self-pity and Vridar is bent on being a 
martyr. And this realization gives 
birth to the grand idea that for 344 
pages works the catharsis of Vridar’s 
soul. Man must know himself with- 
out evasion and excuse. No more ob- 
sessions, no more shame, no more fear. 
Emotional honesty, and above all, well- 
aired, lusty sex are the guides to the 
good life. 


“ 
YOUTH: The Letters of a Noble 


Son to His Aristocratic Father 


ANTONY, A Record of Youth. By the Earl of 
Lytton. 359 pages, 110,000 words. Scrib- 
ner’s, New York, $3.00 


A nobleman who served his King as 
Governor of Bengal, temporary Vice- 
roy of India, and Chairman of the 
League of Nations’s celebrated Mission 
to Manchuria, renounces the traditional 
reserve of British aristocracy in this 
memorial to his son. He presents in 
the letters of Antony, Viscount Kneb- 
Worth, an intimate and absorbing pic- 


ture of the problems and emotions of a 
typical heir to the purple. 

Antony went to Eton and Oxford, 
was an all-around athlete, an enthusi- 
astic social lion, and a Member of 
Parliament at 28. In 1933 he died in 
an airplane crash. But the record of 
his brief life remains vivid and fresh. 

His letters reveal his boyish disap- 
pointments and triumphs in sports, his 
delight in Eton, his occasional drunken 
escapades. Like many another young 
man, he floundered in a mire of re- 
ligious doubt. “Christianity ... just 
lives on, a monstrous sham, calm and 
unattended to, while we all go on with 
our lives contented & happy & passion- 
ate & let it rip.” 

And the Earl, no distant pater mere- 
ly footing bills, replied as a wise and 
sympathetic friend to the bewildered 
questions of his heir. One suspects that 
if all British aristocrats were like him 
there would be less need for reserve. 


INTELLECTUALS: Acrid 
Of the Collapse of Cleverness 


Novel 


IMPASSIONED PYGMIES. 
Doubleday, Doran. 303 
words. $2.50. 


Keith Winter’s metamorphosis into a 
novelist followed orthodox lines. His 
intellectual disgust with English pub- 
lic-school life inspired a suicide attempt 
—with an old pair of braces—at the 
age of 12. Apparently the braces gave 
way, for Winter lived on to spend three 
vacuous years at Oxford. In the fourth 
he turned out a novel, “Other Man’s 
Saucer,” whose acidity soured every 
headmaster in the country and elimi- 
nated the author’s chances of school- 
teaching. 

A knee wrenched at rugger also fore- 
stalled a career he had planned as an 
acrobatic dancer. For six months he 
tried to shake off his destiny by work- 
ing as a travel agent. Then he gave 
in. It was writing or bust. 

He didn’t bust. In 1932 he brought 
out “The Rats of Norway.” The fol- 
lowing year his dramatized version, 
“The Shining Hour,” scored hits in 
London and New York. And last week 
he let fly with “Impassioned Pygmies.”’ 

Into its bitter, brittle pages he has 
woven a curious story of the bank- 
ruptcy of cleverness, the dissolution of 
intellects which, in fits of honesty, turn 
and bite their possessors. To his liter- 
ary laboratory, the bogus island of 
Miramar, he brings a patriarchal novel- 
ist Marius and an entourage of spirit- 
ually fraudulent disciples. The micro- 
scope, however, focuses, not on these 
charlatans, but on (1) Marius’s son, 
Saul, who could never fight through a 
brilliant frigidity to the selflessness he 
oddly desired; (2) Andrew Jordan, a 
glib young playwright unable to sur- 
vive the introspection ruthlessly awak- 
ened in him by Saul; (3) Lilly Fen- 
wick, pushed almost to madness by 
Saul’s refusal to understand the neu- 
roses ripping her apart. Winter’s speci- 
mens share a deep-set disease: too 
proud to love, they are too honest not 
to know it. 

Through the complexities of their 


By Keith Winter, 
pages, 110,000 





Delicious 
FRESH CHICKEN | 


Tender, . 


right from the 
Atlantic 


Ocean 
Sent to YOU 
on Ap- 


antee it 
proval 


to please you 


Just what you want 
for a dainty salad, 
stew or cocktail! 


TASTE IT 
AT MY EXPENSE 


You'll never know how delicious 

Fresh Lobster can be until you 

serve some of my pure, whole- 

some Lobster packed the ‘‘Down 

East’’ way. It will be the rarest 

treat you've known in months. 

= M Take a package of my sweet, ten- 

der, juicy Lobster. Prepare a 

Salad, Stew, Newburg—or fry it, if you like. Then 

serve it to your folks. You and your family will en- 

joy its real ocean freshness. You'll smack your lips 
over its wonderful flavor! 


What Makes My Fresh 
Lobster So Good ? 


But you must get the right kind of Fresh Lobster. 
The pick of the lobsterman’s catches, right from the 
water, is what you want—to get this real food joy. 
That's the secret of the tempting goodness of my 
Fresh Lobster. I send you only whole claw and 
body pieces that are carefully hand-picked from 
small chicken Lobsters. Just clear, bright, white 
meat that’s so tender you'll exclaim with delight 


SEND NO MONEY NOW— 


packages 
Delicious 
Lobster 


ONLY 
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unless you wish to 


Just send the coupon below, and 


I'll ship you, prepaid, six pack- 
ages of my deep-sea Lobster— 
each sufficient for three persons. 
Remember—my Fresh Lobster 
comes to you perfectly packed in 
parchment-lined protected pack- 
ages. Each package holds prac- 
tically all of the whole claw and 
body pieces of two or three small 
Lobsters. Taste the contents of 
one package—prepare it your fa- 
vorite way. If not satisfied it’s $ 
the finest Fresh Lobster you ever 
tasted, return the remaining five 
packages at my expense. Other- 
wise, send me only $3.45 within 
ten days. Thousands of families 
get their seafood from me this 
‘‘prove-it-yourself’’ way. I've 
been doing business this way for 
years, and I must say that it’s 
hard to describe the delicious 
taste of my FRESH LOBSTER. 
The only way you can convince yourself is to try it. 
Send your coupon today for the most popular seufood 
Old Ocean offers you! 


FRANK E. DAVIS, the Gloucester Fisherman 
192 Central Wharf Gloucester, Mass. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 
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FRANK E. DAVIS, the Gloucester Fisherman, 
192 Central Wharf, 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Davis: Please send me, al! cherges prepaid, one case 
of six packages of your fresh-packed Lobster, each package 
enough for 3 I'll try one package, and, if not pleased, 
1 will return the other five to you and pay you nothing, Other- 
wise, I'll send you $3.45 within t ten days.* That's 


Delivered 
FREE 
Anywhere in 
the U.S. 
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symptoms, Winter steers, often cruelly, 
always adroitly, straight to Aldous 
Huxley’s cheery conclusion: - “The 
course of every intellectual, if he pur- 
sues his journey long and unflinchingly 
enough, ends -in-the- obvious, from 
which the non-intellectuals have never 
stirred.” 
s 


WALSH: Story of Evalyn McLean 
Whose ‘Father Struck It Rich’ 


FATHER STRUCK IT RICH. By Evalyn 
Walsh McLean (with Boyden Sparkes). 
309 pages. 100,000 words. Index. Little, 
Brown, Boston. $3.00. 


“The one continuing problem in my 
life has always had the shape of just 
one question: What amusing thing can 
I do next?” Life like that began back 
in 1896 when Tom Walsh, gold-pros- 
pecting immigrant from Ireland, struck 
it rich. Ever since, his eager daughter 
has devoted her energies to one con- 
suming task: spending the Walsh mil- 
lions. Her autobiography is a success 
story whose proudest chapter flaunts 
the famous Hope Diamond, picked up 
for a measly $154,000. 

The blue gem, which weighs 444 
carats, was cut from a larger stone 
which once sparkled on the neck of 
Marie Antoinette. After that neck en- 
countered the guillotine, the jewel 
turned up in London where it was pur- 
chased by Henry Thomas Hope, a 
banker. Bad luck has pursued most of 
its owners, but Mrs. McLean doesn’t 
lose any sleep over the supposed 
“curse.” 


Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean and Diamond: ‘My Own Preference . . 


To demonstrate her contempt for its 
supposedly evil powers—and incidental- 
ly to boost the sale of her book—she 
wore the sparkler on Friday the 13th 
at a press reception in Brentano’s New 
York store. There she busily auto- 
graphed copies of the volume and de- 
clared that her first literary flight 
would be her last. “I can’t write,” she 
told reporters in a ready tribute to her 
collaborator. “I can’t even spell.” In 
the same breath she announced she 
might soon get a job on a newspaper. 
If journalism proved a flop, Mrs. Mc- 
Lean added, she would probably work 
for the Salvation Army. 

For one who has spent all her adult 
life in Washington on intimate terms 
with the socially and politically promi- 
“nent, and whose husband was owner of 
The Washington Post, Mrs. McLean’s 
story is disappointingly sparse in its 
capital revelations. She is. concerned 
—as she has been in her life—pre-emi- 
nently with her wealth, herself, and her 
family, and on these subjects she is 
disarmingly frank. She admits. with- 
out shame her one-time weakness for 
drink and drugs, her preoccupation with 
clothes, dinner parties, fun, and jewels. 

Toward the end of the book, how- 
ever, she confesses to a vague desire 
to use her money for less selfish pur- 
poses. For even the glitter of goblets 
and gems cannot blind her to the home- 
ly truth of old Tom Walsh’s maxim: 
“Think of the other fellow first.” To 
which his daughter solemnly adds: 
“Human nature is such a wonderful 
thing.” 
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ForepD: Mrs. Alice Schiavon told 
Chicago police how she stopped a man 
who snatched her purse: she tripped 
him, jumped on his face, kicked him, 
tackled him when he started to escape, 
and bit his left leg. He dropped the 
purse. 

On THE Spot: A letter mailed ip 
Springfield, Mass., and addressed: “R, 
J. Mohan, latitude 41 degrees, 10 min- 
utes, 30 seconds north; longitude 73 
degrees, 7 minutes, 54 seconds west,” 
was properly delivered to 1301 Main 
Street, Stratford, Conn. 


Point oF View: “Is your teacher 4 
good-looker?”’ asked a questioner at 
the Wheaton College nursery school, 
“Yes, she is,” replied Raymond Salley, 
3. “She looks down our throats each 
morning.” 

CHEERFUL: Isash Morgan, New Or- 
leans Negro, complied with his brother 
Sam’s deathbed request that cheerful 
music be played at the funeral. Isash 
led the band in “I'll Be Glad When 
You’re Dead, You Rascal You.” 


EpitoriAL Note: After 250 copies of 
the University of Kansas graduate mag- 
azine had already been printed, Fred 
Ellsworth, editor, discovered the cover- 
picture of the “State’s First Capitol” 
was actually the “State’s First Brew- 
ery.” He ordered it changed. 

Cure: Cross-eyed Willie Hawkins, 
Negro, was knocked down by a truck 
in Lagrange, Ga. When head bandages 
were removed at the hospital, Willie’s 
eyes were uncrossed. 


Grounps: Freda Asay of Los An 
geles wants a divorce. The Asays are 
trapeze artists and she told the judge 
that being 130 feet in the air with Mr. 
Asay “made me very nervous when I 
thought how we were not getting along 
well together and that he had to catch 
me at just the right time.” 


Seconp Mortcace: Near Delaware, 
Ohio, just before parishioners of War- 


“rensburg Methodist Episcopal Church 
‘ gathered to burn’ debt papers to cele- 


brate payment of-a-$200 mortgage, the 
church cupola burst into flames. Dam- 
age: $200. 

Toss-Ur: Joseph De Moduglio suf- 
fered not even a scratch when a sub- 
urban New York police car knocked 
him down. But his left shoe was miss- 
ing. It was found two flights up in @ 
building 30 feet away. 


Way Down Soutu: From’ Joao Pes- 


’ goa, in northern Brazil, Severino Fon- 


esca started out “to go by horseback 
all the way to New York.” When he 
reached Rio de Janeiro last week, he 
found he’d traveled 1,200 miles south 
instead of north. 
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THE SHOTGUN WEDDING” oF RUBBER AND STEEL 


OR YEARS industry tried to 
make rubber stick to steel. Then 
Goodrich developed the Vulcalock 
process which joins the two in an in- 
separable bond—and a hundred indus- 
trial improvements were made possible. 


— Now steel tanks can be lined with 
soft and hard rubber in layers —and 
steel plant pickling costs are reduced, 
acid storage is revolutionized. 


— Metal chutes handling rock are 
covered with rubber which does not 
tear off—and life of the chutes is in- 
creased ten times. 


—Vibration dampeners mounted in 
shear are developed —and a new era 
in automobile comfort is launched. 


— Giant ball mills, marine bearings are 
both lined with rubber by the new proc- 
ess —and maintenance costs tumble. 


® The Goodrich process 
of attaching rubber to 
metal or fabric made pos- 
sible the Goodrich De- 
Icer—a rubber tube along 
leading edges of air- 
plane wings and struts. 
It flexes, and breaks off 
ice as fast as it forms, 


® Acid fumes have to be 
drawn off pickling tanks 
in steel mills for the pro- 
tection of workers. These 
fumes used to eat out 
ventilating systems in 
short order. Now pipes, 
fans, stacks are lined 
with Goodrichrubber 
and last indefinitely. 


@Goodrich rubber lining 
in layers (one of hard 
tubber between two lay- 
ers of scft rubber) can 
be attached to metal, 
wood, etc. by the Vul- 
calock process. Its re- 
sistance to abrasion is 
100 times that of hard 
or soft rubber alone. 


@ By use of the Vulca- 
lock process, Goodrich 
Vogue Heels are made 
of rubber attached to 
a wood core. The re- 
sult is the first firm rub- 
ber heel, and one that 
maintains its shape, 
wears longer, looks bet- 
ter, costs less to attach. 


The Vulcalock process is only one of 
many startling developments made by 
Goodrich engineers in the use of 
rubber. Rubber, as Goodrich makes it, 
is a new material with which you can 
create new products or improve old 
products and processes. Goodrich rub- 
ber can be made in almost any color, 
shape or texture; it can flex countless 
times; it can resist heat, cold, acics, 
abrasion, and time itself. This mv 
rubber by Goodrich offers new sa! 
appeals, new savings, new techni 
improvements to thousands of co 
panies. Who will investigate first 
your industry—you, or a competit< 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechani 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Oh 
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